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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Russi, France, and the British Empire are all in the same boat. 
Their recent and present trials and tribulations should knit the 
three peoples together in an unshakable and 
unbreakable friendship, which should at any rate 
endure throughout the twentieth century. The future of 
European civilisation depends upon our solidarity, any breach 
of which by hostes humani generis would involve the triumph 
and permanent domination of Kultur of the Junker type. It 
is to the mutual understanding and effective co-operation of 
these three people that we should look—rather than to the 
manceuvres of politicians who so mismanaged our joint and 
several affairs throughout the incubation of the great Potsdam 
Plot against the common liberties that all three nations were 
more or less unready for the long-pending and exhaustively 
organised attack of a crafty and formidable foe who, it must 
be acknowledged, made little secret of his intentions and none 
of his ambitions. What Germany may have divulged to Paris 
or Petrograd we have no means of knowing, though Russia had 
an unmistakable warning in the spring of 1909, when the 
Potsdam Napoleon suddenly donned “ shining armour,” while 
France had received many provocations. The diplomatic revela- 
tions of the past month—fully dealt with elsewhere—confirm 
the Prime Minister’s historic confession at Cardiff last autumn 
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that the British Government had no shadow of a pretext for 
cultivating illusions concerning German policy, at any rate after 
1912. The single duty of any Government with any pretensions 
to patriotism was henceforward to subordinate everything else 
to counter preparation against “The Day.” Presumably Ger- 
many’s outrageous demand for our acquiescence in her attack 
upon our French and Russian friends was duly disclosed to 
them by us? All we know is that his Majesty’s Ministers, with 
this warning ringing in their ears, sat down to Wait and See what 
happened. Worse than that, they studiously and ostenta- 
tiously prepared for peace—tempered by civil war—at a time 
when they knew what Lord Roberts and others could only guess, 
viz. that a gigantic European war was rapidly advancing upon 
us, the only doubtful thing being its date. France remained 
alert and apprehensive during our acute and perilous bout of 
Pacifism and Haldaneism. The French people have nothing to 
reproach themselves with. They nobly did their part despite 
the factious intrigues of politicians and though Social Democracy 
resting on Universal Democracy was in the ascendant across 
the Channel, our neighbours courageously and unflinchingly 
shouldered the additional burden of an extension of Military 
Service. But French Parliamentarians saw to it that Party 
Politics prevented the administration of the Army from being 
anything like worthy of the efforts and sacrifices of the people, 
with the result that there were lamentable deficiencies at the 
outbreak of a war which had been staring the Republic in the 
face for forty years. 


THANKS to General Joffre and some brilliant lieutenants and the 
splendid rank and file of the French Army, to Providence seconded 
: by the Grand Duke Nicholas and the useful aux- 
Hairbreadth ..- a di ; re se 
Escape iliary of a certain “‘ contemptible little army ”— 
which, owing to the devoted labours of a handful of 
capable soliders in the War Office, was able to be pitchforked across 
the Channel just in the nick of time—the appalling catastrophe of 
the German capture and destruction of Paris was averted. It 
was a hairbreadth escape. In the then unready state of France— 
whose guns in some places lacked shells while in others shells 
lacked guns, while many of her soldiers were short of boots and 
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other equally useful impedimenta—the success of the German 
offensive a year ago might not improbably have won the war 
outright. Remember that it would have involved the destruction 
of the British Expeditionary Force and the “Sedaning” of one 
or two, possibly more, French armies. Germany would have 
been firmly rooted throughout France down to the Loire, holding 
the corresponding coastline. Victory for the Allies or even the 
hope of victory might have seemed too remote and unattainable 
to be seriously entertained. The entire neutral world nolens 
volens would have rallied to Germany, who would have been free 
to administer the “‘ knock-out ” to Russia. Considering what the 
enemy has been able to effect this year, after the virtual dis- 
appearance of her first-line troops, it is not extravagant to assume 
that the German entry into Paris in September 1914 would have 
been speedily followed by a German entry into Petrograd and 
Moscow. Europe would have been under the heel of the Junkers 
had the original attack upon France, which was within an ace of 
success, succeeded. The world’s debt to Belgium for heroically 
dislocating Prussian strategy does not diminish with the lapse of 
time which places the events of that terrible August in proper 
perspective. What Belgium owes to the world has yet to be 
proved as no portion of Civilisation’s obligation to her has begun 
to be paid. When we look back upon the surprise, unreadiness, 
chaos and confusion of the Allies in the face of a long-threatened 
danger, we naturally ask whether statesmen, all of whom like 
Lord Haldane “‘ knew where the powder magazine was,” have the 
right thus to risk the annihilation of the countries for whose safety 
they are primarily responsible ? Russia, as we now know, as 
Germany realised at the time, was utterly unprepared for war, but 
under a great general she managed at the outset not only to put 
up a splendid bluff, which intimidated the Mailed Fist at the 
critical moment, but to achieve solid successes against the 
Austrians. 


Ir is only this year that we realise that deplorable and dangerous 
as were the Drifters of Downing Street, no less heavy was the 
handicap on our Russian Allies through the 
ineptitude and rottenness of the Bureaucracy 
which equally tricked and betrayed the noble Russian Emperor 
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and the noble Russian people. Bismarck maintained that it 
was easier to hoodwink a Sovereign than a Parliament, which 
is saying a good deal, though it is probably true. To-day, at last, 
the Tsar and his people are finding themselves and one another. 
They have joined hands at the expense of the Mandarins, of 
whom there has been something of a clearance though patriotic 
Russians aver that it has not gone far enough, as one dangerous 
obstructionist still blocks the way. The British public have 
remained in the dark concerning the Russian internal situation. 
It is not deemed good for us to know of any popular uprising 
against Political Incompetents and worse than incompetents. 
In Russia there has been some shooting. The Tsar does not 
decorate those who betray their country into the hands of a ruth- 
lessenemy. Of all this we remain ignorant. We have only been 
allowed to hear of external developments in the shape of the 
disastrous retreat of the Russian Armies, represented by some of 
our Sunday Strategists as a gigantic Machiavellian manceuvre 
for the destruction of Germany by luring her on to occupy 
choice tracts of Russia. Of the convulsions caused by the 
continuous retreat of the Tsar’s armies and the heartrending 
exodus of refugees from all the threatened territories, no serious 
news was vouchsafed, until the sudden and inspiring announce- 
ment that the Emperor—-whose personal prestige as the Symbol 
of Holy Russia remains undimmed—informed President Poincaré 
(September 7) that he had assumed personal command of his 
forces, which was followed by a rescript transferring the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, with an expression of grateful appreciation of 
his services, to the Caucasus. This bolt from the blue was 
interpreted as betokening that the Dynasty as well as the State 
was feeling the strain. It undoubtedly caused some anxiety to 
Russia’s allies—especially in military circles—which was not 
allayed by the unrestrained glee of the German Press at the 
departure of a General universally regarded as a first-rate 
strategist and brilliant tactician who had for more than a year 
handled his magnificent, but ill-equipped, troops with remark- 
able skill against overwhelming odds. Moreover the Grand Duke 
Nicholas was the avowed head and front of the anti-Potsdam 
Party, and if rumour may be believed the German General 
Staff made more than one attempt to get him assassinated. 
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NEVERTHELESS we should be able to understand that in the face 
of the ceaseless advance of a ruthless and devastating foe 
across the sacred soil of Russia, before whom the 
Good and strongest places were falling like nine-pins, drastic 
Bad Grand , 
ncirin and heroic measures were deemed necessary, also 
that in the dark hours the great Grand Duke should 
suffer with the little Grand Dukes, most of whom are regarded as 
the curse of their country. Indeed Grand Ducal Government is 
alleged to have received its death-blow from the German offensive, 
and the intense indignation of the entire Empire at the ghastly 
misconduct and mismanagement of the Mandarins. The Emperor 
and people are respectively coming into their own as the salvation 
of the nation is seen to depend upon their alliance. In conceivable 
contingencies a similar development might occur here. There 
would be an equal wave of confidence, joy and enthusiasm through- 
out the British Empire if King George personally assumed com- 
mand of his Army and went to the Front to superintend the 
campaign. For one thing, there would be an instant end of those 
hateful jealousies, backbiting, and bickerings from which our 
Navy has always been immune—even in the heyday of Fisherism— 
but which seem ingrained in every army. The Emperor of Russia 
and his people at last know how Russia has been robbed and 
almost ruined by the Potsdam Party, which not only infested the 
army and every branch of the public service, while as with us la 
haute finance and many vital industries were honeycombed with 
treachery, and even the Imperial Court was contaminated. The 
wonder is that Russia has survived the ordeal. Our own Impe- 
rium in Imperio, which with the aid of a powerful Potsdam Party 
in the Cabinet had successfully paralysed Britain on Black Satur- 
day, was a joke compared to the Russian Potsdam Party which 
openly and unblushingly under Grand Ducal patronage worked 
all through the war for the triumph of Germany. Mr. Colvin 
gives us a wonderful picture of ‘‘ the Germans in England ” in the 
days of the Tudors. Under our own eyes the Germans and pro- 
Germans in Russia almost brought down that mighty State and 
would have achieved the object of their conspiracy but for the 
really magnificent qualities of the Russian people. We may 
repose profound faith in this great nation who has always been 
great, but never so great as in the hour of adversity. 
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ALTHOUGH we must avoid the pitfalls of the Sunday strategist 
it would seem as though since the “ Little Father ” took over the 
Wiicietisiatiiiaties command there has been something resembling a 
Tide ? turn of the tide. General Ivanoff has undoubtedly 

inflicted heavy blows upon the Austro-Germans 
in the South. General Mackensen is still strenuously pressing 
forward, but his progress is slow and he is not yet astride the 
Riga-Kovno railway. There has been acute anxiety about 
the Russian armies in the Vilna district, which were thought 
to have held on too long, but just as Berlin was about to celebrate 
Marshal von Hindenburg’s “ Sedan,” General Evett, who was in 
command in this part of the field, managed to extricate his forces 
in a manner worthy of Grand Duke Nicholas, and the gigantic 
pincers closed on the usual evacuated fortress. It was ad- 
mittedly touch-and-go, but in war a miss is as good as a mile, 
The Germans appear to be now concentrating upon Dwinsk. 
There would appear to be small hope of saving Riga, but it is 
doubtful if the enemy can prosecute his much-advertised offensive 
against Petrograd this year. Throughout the summer Russia has 
been wistfully fooking westwards, just as we all looked eastwards 
this time last year. Nor did we look in vain, but unfortunately 
for a variety of reasons unnecessary to investigate—though per- 
haps not wholly disconnected with the Dardanelles, which diverted 
men and munitions when they were most wanted—they had 
hitherto looked in vain. There was some impatience in France 
at the relative inaction along the Western Front, and the usual 
intrigues. Amateur strategists were prepared to replace General 
Joflre, who happily enjoys the unquestioning confidence of the 
French and British armies, who knew that he would neglect 
no possible opportunity. There had been prolonged rumours of 
some impending move, concealed by a prodigious bombardment 
from Switzerland to the sea. As we go to press comes the gratify- 
ing news (September 26) that the French have broken through 
twenty-five kilometres of German front east of Rheims, taking 
several thousand prisoners ; they have likewise progressed north 
of Arras capturing the much-contested Labyrinth, while we have 
penetrated the Bavarian line south of La Bassée canal. Let us 
hope this is a preliminary instalment of big things. 
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We do not propose to participate in the indecent wrangle between 
the “ Daily Mouth Organs,” as they have been aptly christened 
Th by Mr. Robert Blatchford, on the subject of 
e ; 

Wrangle National Service. Such wrangles, however odious, 

are inevitable under Wait-and-See-Nothing Gov- 
ernment—especially a Government by an Assembly which finds 
it quite impossible to make up its mind on this or any other 
question. Twenty-two is a hopeless number, though it suits 
the Vicar of Bray, as he has informed the House of Commons. 
He flatly refuses to reduce the Cabinet to more tolerable dimen- 
sions ; indeed, one of his inspired organs goes so far as to suggest 
that the present Cabinetis too small so we may yet have one of Forty- 
Four or even Eighty-eight. The bigger the Cabinet the more the 
scope for inside intrigue, which is all that professional politicians 
care about. The patriotic Press may not have been altogether 
happy in the moment or the methods of its National Service 
propaganda, but at least it wants to beat the Boches, which is 
more than can be said of some progressive organs which have 
been positively poisonous. They would sooner lose the war 
than admit that they had been wrong in opposing Lord Roberts. 
With Mr. Asquith and his little claque, who have no principles 
between them, it is equally a question of amour propre. As 
they stand convicted of misjudging every other factor in the Anglo- 
German problem, they might at least make this amende to the 
nation of owning themselves wrong. When we remember that 
Lord Kitchener has spent his working life abroad and is dependent 
on the Grand Dukes of Downing Street for his knowledge of the 
British people and of what “ the country will or won’t stand,” we 
canappreciate his difficulties, but we venture to remind himof Adam 
Smith’s famous warning against “ that insidious and crafty animal 
vulgarly called a statesman or politician, whose councils are 
directed by the momentary fluctuation of affairs.’ Lord 
Kitchener’s personality gives him a unique position. We have 
not had anything like it in any previous war. If he is con- 
vinced on the information before him that we can win the war 
on the voluntary system he has only to say so. If, on the other 
hand, the evidence goes to show that we might lose the war by 
adhering to it all difficulties would vanish the moment he took 
the country into his confidence. To allow such an issue to depend 
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on the counting Twenty-two noses is to make the war ridiculous. 
The present writer heard one of the War Office orators declare 
in Hyde Park on the first Sunday in September that Lord 
Kitchener’s last appeal for 300,000 men had produced only 
100,000, which the speaker described as the bankruptcy of the 
Voluntary system. This was the first authentic recruiting figure 
we had heard. There can be no secret about it, as the audience 
consisted of several hundred people and probably included 
Germans who dutifully conveyed this carefully guarded secret 
to Berlin. It gave one to think and to wonder how the Kitchener 
Armies would be kept up to strength next year ? How much 
more time will be wasted? It is eleven years since Sir John 
French, who is impudently exploited by the politicians as an 
enemy of National Service, informed a Royal Commission, “ J 
am greatly in favour of it.” 


We tilt against the Twenty-Two because we cannot believe in 
any Twenty-Two being capable of deliberation and decision, 
and we have yet to meet in the flesh one single 


~~ iiaad individual who does not share our view, however 
Committees loudly the praises of the Twenty-Two as the 


repositories of all knowledge and the embodiments 
of all wisdom may be sung from early morning to dewy eye by 
the devout Muezzins from the minarets of Downing Street. When 
the case against the Twenty-Two is inconveniently pressed we 
are triumphantly told that they are not really Twenty-Two, 
because they are broken up into Committees to whom are dele- 
gated different jobs. But when we seek to ascertain the names 
of these Committees we are shut up by the statement that 
the Constitution would collapse if the membership of any 
Committee of the Cabinet were divulged, though we notice 
that whenever any Minister is in a mess—as happens not infre- 
quently—and he wishes to shelter himself behind numbers, he 
has no hesitation about producing the names of any Committee 
to which he may belong. It was such an indiscretion by 
Lord Haldane which provoked Mr. Lloyd George’s famous 
riposte: ‘‘ Lord Haldane’s version of what took place some 
months ago at a Committee of the Cabinet on arms is incomplete 
and in some material respects inaccurate”’ (July 5, 1915). We 
suspect that the real reason there is so much mystery surrounding 
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the personnel of the Defence Committee—whose powers and 
responsibilities are emphasised or attenuated as suits the momen- 
tary exigencies of the Prime Minister—is that were its member- 
ship notified to a sceptical public there might be merriment even 
at this grave crisis. It would be obvious that they were anything 
but experts on any branch of Defence. The demand for a serious 
General Staff, which is anathema to our politicians in this paradise 
of amateurs, would become irresistible if the country once knew 
upon whom vital strategic decisions depended. It might be 
good for our enemies and bad for our Allies. 


We are all discouraged from discussing the Dardanelles, which 
is very much in everybody’s thoughts. We are encouraged by 
some Ministers to anticipate brilliant results at 
any moment, while others invite us to possess our 
souls in patience and prepare for disappoint- 
ment, or at any rate delay. Considermg what our men in 
“the Peninsula” are doing, enduring, suffering, it would be 
despicable in any one at the back to give way to panic, but 
we should like to feel assured that there was some thoroughly 
competent body in London with a full knowledge of all the facts 
and in a position to make itself felt, superintending this campaign 
not merely from the local standpoint but in reference to other 
campaigns in which we are heavily engaged. Some place must 
be the decisive point, to which decisive force should be applied 
if there be anything in sound strategy, which is after all applied 
common sense. Where is the decisive point? If it be Flanders 
and France, any diversion of men or munitions required in the 
main theatre is bad strategy, though admittedly if the Allies are 
so superabundantly supplied with both, they can afford any 
number of side-shows. But is this our position? Not if Mr. 
Lloyd George may be believed, and he as Minister of Munitions 
should know. No one disputes the importance of capturing 
Constantinople and opening up the Black Sea, which would afford 
immediate and immense relief to Russia, but it would not be 
fair to hold Russia responsible for the Dardanelles campaign, 
however much she may benefit from it, simply because at the 
opening of the year, if we may believe what has appeared in 
the Press, she suggested some diversion to relieve the Turkish 
pressure on top of the German and Austrian pressure, but 
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without indicating any particular field of operations. Great 
Britain is naturally most anxious to help Russia, to whom 
Western civilisation owes its salvation in this war. Our debt 
to Russia is so great that we dare not debit her with any 
scintilla of responsibility for strategic blunders made in London, 
What we want to know is not only that every step in the great 
Gallipoli campaign has been thoroughly thought out from every 
point of view before being taken, but that adequate preparations 
are made ahead of each movement so as to afford our fighting 
men a reasonable chance of success. War consists of a series of 
blunders, of which the winner makes the fewest. We cannot have 
everything our own way or expect success everywhere, but we 
should at least endeavour to deserve success in any enterprise 
to which we may commit ourselves. We are as completely in 
the dark as other people as to the present position, and we are 
not impressed by such phrases as “We must see this thing 
through,” which sound well enough on the lips of politicians, 
but are totally devoid of military meaning unless means be 
adjusted to ends. 


ENRAGED pundits are busily belabouring one another over their 
competitive miscalculations concerning the probable course of 
the War. It would not be easy to award the palm 
for fallibility. Even the stupidest of us are 
beginning to realise that war is the most difficult 
of all enterprises, that it is infinitely easier to be wrong than to be 
right. Had Germany, e.g. from the outset unremittingly applied 
“ decisive force to the decisive point,” she ought to have won the 
war last year, simply because she was so incalculably better pre- 
pared than her adversaries, while her arrangements to paralyse 
them, politically, financially, and in a military sense, were within 
an ace of success. Thanks to Providence, Germany was in a 
strategic sense a divided house. There was evidently in the 
supreme command a “ Russian school” and a “ French school,” 
each hypnotised by its particular bugbear, and there was no 
Napoleon, but only a Wilhelm to decide between them. As a 
consequence Germany fell between two stools, and moreover she 
has remained between two stools ever since. Had she con- 
centrated on the smashing of France when France was weak, and 
Britain negligible, it seems, humanly speaking, impossible that 
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she should have failed. She could afterwards have disposed 
of Russia. There has been no convincing explanation of 
her failure, and it is not surprising that a supernatural solution 
should be sought. The destruction and dismemberment of 
France was in the forefront of the pan-German programme, for the 
very good reason that without it the rest of the programme was 
unattainable. The downfall of France was the condition prece- 
dent of the German hegemony of Europe. But latterly we have 
seenachange. Germany has staked, and seems still to be staking, 
her all on delivering a “ knock-out ” blow to Russia, but although 
there has been great anxiety in the West over the military situa- 
tion in the East, that blow has never been delivered, and even if 
it had Germany cannot win the war with an unbeaten France 
behind her. 


UNREASONING panicmongers—who are almost as maddening as 
irrational optimists—had a short and hectic innings in the beginning 
of July, when they conceded Petrograd, Paris, 
Calais, and even London—because invasion was 
one item on the agenda—to the Germans, by October 1. 
And it is known, though contradicted, that in one speech on 
the Eastern Front the German Emperor promised his weary 
forces peace by October. Prophecy is naturally much at a 
discount, as the Imperial prophet has been no more successful 
than others. The German Superman is anything but infallible, 
and has made an amazing mess of extraordinary opportunities, 
as over and over again he had the game in his hands had he 
played his cards properly. He might have won a three months’ 
war instead of losing a three years’ war. What will he do 
next ? We have no idea nor any temptation to guess. Anchor 
on some strategic frontier in Russia for the winter preparatory 
to an advance on Petrograd in the spring? Will this be accom- 
panied by a Southern campaign against Odessa? Or, on the 
other hand, will the Berlin Baghdad Party carry the day and a 
Balkan offensive be launched “to save Constantinople?” Or 
will Venice be the magnet of the Sentimental Strategist burning 
to punish a “perfidious Ally”? We hear less at the moment 
of Calais and Paris, but possibly these objectives have not been 
forgotten, and we might conceivably see a diversion of fifteen to 
twenty Army Corps from East to West, or there might be a 
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combination of all these programmes as megalomania still rules 
the roost in Germany. Then there is the Invasion School here, 
who are firmly convinced that Germany has secreted a picked force 
of first-line troops—as none others would be worthy of such a 
job—variously estimated at from 200,000 to 500,000, to give 
effect to the policy “ Gott strafe England,” and to show us that 
Belgium is a joke to what the gentle German could really do 
when put to it. If the invasion of England succeeded, Germany 
might reasonably hope to win the war, but she would not win 
now either by taking Paris or Calais, and any of the other alterna- 
tive campaigns would be frank confession of failure on her part. It 
would look as though Germany were deliberately working for a 
“drawn war” and is anxious to collect as much territory as 
possible to bargain with. The Allies, on the other hand, are 
fighting for a decisive victory and an unconditional surrender, 
without which Europe would be an even more intolerable place 
to live in in the future than it has been in the past. The Prime 
Minister has more than once defined the objective of the Entente. 
His words have been publicly endorsed by the French Prime 
Minister, and are equally approved in Russia, whose soil must be 
freed from the German savage before there can be any negotiations 
about peace which can only take place in Berlin. Mr. Asquith 
said: ‘‘We shall never sheathe the sword until Belgium recovers 
in full measure all and more than all that she has sacrificed, until 
France is adequately secured against the menace of aggression, 
until the rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe are placed 
upon an unassailable foundation, and until the military domination 
of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.” (Mr. Asquith, at the 
Guildhall, November 9, 1914. Repeated in House of Commons, 
March 1, 1915.) 


THE Balkans have been the favourite prey of the facile optimist 
throughout the War. His temperament enables him to remain 
totally undaunted by unbroken failure to deliver 
any of the goods. Given decent diplomacy on 
the part of the Entente Powers and a General Staff 
competent to review the entire situation, and pursue sound 
strategy in common with our Allies, there should have been com- 
paratively little difficulty in securing the support of one or more, 
or indeed all the Balkan States. With constructive statesmanship 
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the revival of the Balkan League was feasible, but this would have 
demanded brains, initiative, grit, and intelligent appreciation of 
conflicting ambitions. The casual throwing of sops at inoppor- 
tune moments—refusals to meet the natural views of small Powers 
simply because they are small Powers, until it is too late, and 
then fawning upon them because there has been a turn of fortune’s 
wheel against the Entente—is no use to anybody except the 
enemy. Your facile optimist always assumes that somebody else 
is going to do his work, especially fighting. At one time it was 
Bulgaria, then Greece, or Roumania, each of whom was expected 
to see that “their interests are bound up with ours, and that 
they stand to lose even more than we should by the victory of 
Germany.” Successive disappointments make no impression 
upon Mark Tapley. He lacks sufficient imagination to put him- 
self in other people’s positions. We lay no claim to any knowledge 
of the tangled skein of Balkan politics, and we are not immensely 
impressed by the opinions of all the pundits who have specialised 
in these localities, as too frequently their judgment is coloured by 
Serbian, by Greek, by Bulgarian, by Montenegrin, or even by 
Young Turk proclivities. But we can all see that Entente 
diplomacy blundered grievously throughout the Balkan Wars from 
an inability to see their own interests in allowing powerful barriers 
against pan-Germanism to be weakened and destroyed. The 
Balkan League was a priceless asset to European civilisation, which 
at all costs should have been preserved and could have been 
preserved. 


Cry1ne over spilt milk is admittedly a futile occupation, but we 
cannot appreciate the present or forecast the future without 
recognising the past. The Balkans are a seething 
mass of hatreds, each State glowers at its neigh- 
bour oblivious of the common foe and blind to the 
common doom. These local obsessions have so far enabled the 
various Potsdam cliques to keep the upper hand and play Germany’s 
game. They are dynastic in Athens, in Sofia, and Bucharest, but 
they are rendered more formidable by their military element. 
The reverses of Russia have had a sobering effect on her enemies, 
as the Russian bogey looms less large to-day in Bucharest and 
Sofia. On the other hand dread of Germany is a sore temptation 
to local ‘gamblers despoiled in the Second Balkan War to 
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have a fling, and their attitude is a source of acute anxiety, 
Bulgaria is the key to the situation, because if Bulgaria be 
hostile, Serbia’s position becomes grave, Greece is threatened, 
Roumania becomes powerless and isolated. Germany has con- 
sequently concentrated on ‘“‘nobbling” Bulgaria by personal 
attentions to Tsar Ferdinand, combined with promises of un- 
limited plunder and hints of condign punishment in the event 
of recalcitrancy. Turkey has been persuaded to make railway 
concessions to Bulgaria on an assurance of German support in 
sweeping the invader out of “The Peninsula.” Bulgaria, lately 
despised and rejected, finds herself universally courted. She has 
now mobilised without giving any indication of her intentions and 
proclaims an “‘armed neutrality.” There is general uneasiness, 
though the facile optimist remains blissfully happy. There is 
one important factor which those who always know exactly what 
is going to happen habitually leave out of account in their Balkan 
speculations. Sea-power means practically nothing to the Balkan 
peoples outside Greece. They are military communities, and as 
such are influenced by the unpleasant fact that their part of the 
world contains abundant evidence of Germanic military power, 
while that of the Allies is out of sight. It is a long, long way to 
Gallipoli, and our Dardanelles campaign has made less impression 
on the Balkan capitals than we care to acknowledge. The German 
danger is coming very near Bulgaria and Roumania, neither of 
which wishes to be “‘ Belgiumed,” and though they should realise 
that German ascendancy in the Near East would involve their own 
extinction, we shall misread the situation unless we appreciate 
the tremendous temptation to disgruntled gamblers. As we go to 
press Greece has also mobilised and M. Venizelos may be coming 
into his own. 


In one of the Allied Armies, which shall be nameless, there was 
alleged to be a considerable sprinkling of “ political Generals ” in 
high command at the outbreak of war, 7.e. men 
who owed their position to the orthodoxy of their 
opinions rather than to their military efficiency. 
They were speedily got rid of with the happiest results. The British 
Army has been singularly free from this taint. The politicians who 
do not adorn everything which they touch, have on the whole left 
it alone, though there has been some illegitimate interference. 


‘¢ Political 
Generais’’ 
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Still we have not much to complain of in this way, and though 
we have heard of a “political rifle”? which inspires more alarm 
to those who fire it than to those at whom it is fired, we have 
not heard of any “political Generals.” If there were such, 7.e. 
any man given a command above his ability owing to his being 
persona grata in Downing Street, the sooner he were degommé, 
to borrow the approved phrase, the better, whoever he might be 
and wherever he might be. Nothing could be worse than to 
entrust any enterprise to any Commanding Officer unequal to 
his task, merely because his views coincided with those of parti- 
cular politicians. We cannot believe that there are any such 
cases, but there may be weakness in some responsible circles in 
dealing with delicate situations. We hear of secondary Generals 
being summarily sent about their business, but whereas abroad, 
in Russia and France as well as Germany, we have witnessed 
drastic changes in the higher Command, it is deemed treason to 
make any suggestion concerning British Armies, of which there 
are now many in the field, though after fourteen months of tre- 
mendous strain it might be supposed that in some cases nature 
would be urgently demanding a respite for rest and recuperation. 
As was pointed out last month, this is a young man’s war, in the 
sense that all the fighting is done by the young men, but it is 
an old man’s war as regards direction. It is difficult to believe 
in the soundness of the doctrine as regards higher Commands 
that “none but sexagenarians need apply.” There are, of 
course, exceptions and brilliant exceptions to every rule. We 
have very fine soldiers getting on in years, but on the whole war 
has always been the great game of youth. The Navy seems to 
understand this. 


Ir was fondly hoped that Lord Kitchener might find time to 
overhaul the administration at the War Office and effect a clear- 

ance of certain officials, military and civilian, who 
, are generally regarded as among Germany’s greatest 

assets at the present juncture. They are doubtless 
pure and high-souled patriots, but their methods are peculiar and 
depressing and they sorely need a change of air and scene. They 
appear to deem it their duty to offer sleepless and unrelenting 
obstruction to any and every weapon, device, or suggestion which 
could by any possibility inflict serious injury upon the enemy. 
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Though normally lethargic and inert as a result of breathing 
the relaxing air of Whitehall, these bureaucrats become positively 
brisk and acute whenever they have a chance of hampering any 
useful enterprise, and the trouble they will take in wasting precious 
time would be unbelievable to everybody without experience of it. 
It is impossible for Lord Kitchener to keep an eye on everything 
or everybody, or to guess what is done behind his back by officials 
who know how to lie to his face. Shooting would be very much 
too good for some of these persons and personages. Should you 
have the misfortune to have invented anything which as the 
result of practical demonstration commends itself to experienced 
and capable soldiers at the Front, you may find yourself 
involved in an unending, tortuous, heart-breaking labyrinth 
intrigue in which every conceivable and inconceivable dirty trick 
will be played upon you by men who presumably have but one 
object in view, namely to beat the Boches, but who habitually 
behave as though they were differently inspired. You will 
find yourself chivvied from pillar to post and treated as a 
public enemy. You will be fortunate should your reputation 
escape intact, because by trying to get something done or made 
that will be useful to your country in war, whether it be in the 
form of a hand-grenade, an improved machine-gun, a trench- 
mortar, you have apparently aroused, however innocently, the 
undying animosity of the War Office Dug-out who should have 
been dug in on the outbreak of war. When the performances of 
some of these malignant if minor Mandarins emerge into public 
view, the country will understand why Zeppelins have received 
orders to steer clear of Whitehall. 


SINCE we called attention two months ago to the disappointment 
of Londoners through the failure of-Zeppelins to fulfil their 
contract by enlivening our skies, the German 
Emperor has made some efforts to supply a long- 
felt want, and it is even alleged that Count Zeppelin has personally 
superintended operations in these islands. Nevertheless, up to 
date—we do not set up as prophets on this or any other matter— 
Zeppelinism has been a frightful frost, although a few unfortunate 
civilians, men, women, children and babies, lave been killed and 
mutilated by these latter-day apostles of Kultur, and some damage 
has been done to private property. No object worthy of a bomb 
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has yet been hit, as German airmen seem to be mainly concerned 
in saving their own skins. Zeppelins remain at an enormous 
height for a few minutes and incontinently skedaddle home at 
the first alarm. It hardly seems worth while coming so far 
at such expense to do so little. But these “raids,” which lose 
nothing in the telling, cause more joy in the Fatherland than 
any victories over Russia. One useful fact appears to have been 
lately established, namely that there was no serious aerial defence 
of the metropolis during the first year of war, and had the Teuton 
been endowed with enterprise he must have wrought much 
mischief. Here is another of many omissions on the part of the 
Wait-and-See Nothings of Downing Street. Ministers had misled 
us on this as on many other things. There had to be the usual 
Press agitation, and after the usual abuse of the Press for 
agitating we had the usual announcement over which the Ditto 
and Slobber press were ecstatic—that though everything had 
been for the best under the best of all possible Vicars of Bray, 
though nothing had been left undone that should have been done, 
nevertheless all aerial arrangements would be placed on a new 
footing, under new authorities, so that a conscientious Government 
could “‘cope with all eventualities.” We had been bidden to 
sleep quietly in our beds before the change. We were bidden to 
sleep still more quietly afterwards, though we learnt anew the 
soundness of the Haldane doctrine that the country has no right 
to expect anything from Ministers unless Ministers are given a 
lead by the country. We are a wonderful people with wonderful 
politicians in a wonderful war. When are the politicians going 
to allow Berlin and Potsdam to be bombed ? That is one thing 
the people are asking and demanding. When are the politicians 
going to impound German property in this country to com- 
pensate victims of German assassinations and atrocities? That 
is another thing the people are asking and demanding. 


ENORMOUS pains are taken to prevent the British public from 
knowing or discussing where the Zeppelins have been or what 
Cl they have done, ostensibly with a view to mislead- 
ear : 

Thinking 8 the enemy concerning their fiascos. Of such ruses 

no one would complain, but as there is nothing to 
prevent any of the innumerable Germans at Forest Hill—where, 
according to the Daily Express, a German congregation was lately 
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praying weekly for German successes—Maida Vale, or Hampstead 
from inspecting any debris there may be by tube or bus and 
passing a map of the results through some obliging neutral to 
Zeppelin-land, these precautions are not impressive. The public 
are even denied the pleasure of knowing that German bombs 
occasionally drop on Germans, whether naturalised or unnatura- 
lised we cannot say, ‘somewhere in the Kast,” or that dead 
Germans occasionally drop out of Zeppelins in the near neighbour- 
hood of Bristol. However, we must not disclose secrets or 
grumble because so far the Germans, from the Emperor down- 
wards, have made much greater fools of themselves over this 
Zeppelin business than any one in this country. It makes one 
realise our rare good fortune in that Lord Haldane, who was 
allowed to run amuck at the War Office and the Foreign Office, 
with the dire results we know, was never at the Admiralty. 
Lord Haldane was rumoured at one time to be very badly bitten 
by Zeppelinitis, imbibed during one of his many trips to “my 
spiritual home.” He believed that Dreadnoughts had been 
scrapped by Zeppelins. As First Lord he would probably have 
combined a policy of unlimited gas and unlimited gasbags with 
a drastic reduction of Dreadnoughts—efficiency and economy 
in the name of clear thinking. 


Ir does not in the least follow that because President Wilson is 
“too proud to fight”? Germany—an attitude enthusiastically 
supported by the overwhelming mass of Americans 
—that he would be “too proud to fight’ Great 
Britain. Let us make no mistake on this score, 
nor as to the attitude of the vast mass of Americans in any 
controversy or conflict with this country. To an immense number 
of Americans—to a far larger number than we are allowed to 
realise the existence of—a war with England would be even more 
popular than peace with Germany. Those who mislead us on 
this vital matter are making a similar blunder to that made by 
our Potsdam Party about Germany. To represent the United 
States as “pro-Ally,” still more as “ pro-British,” is simply to 
trifle with the truth. Nor are our enemies, as some amiable but 
misinformed persons would have us believe, confined to the ranks 
of hyphenated Americans, such as the Germans or the Irish or 
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the Austrians or Hungarians. Probably the bitterest section of 
the ‘‘to hell with England ” Party, those who would most keenly 
enjoy any catastrophe to this country, are pure-blooded Americans 
of the best “‘ New England ”’ stock, nourished on historical hatreds 
sedulously kept alive by poisonous literature imbibed in youth. 
German Anglophobia, Irish Anglophobia, are intelligible, but 
American Anglophobia, being utterly irrational, is more dangerous. 
It would flare up into a flame that would astonish the world in 
the event of any of half a dozen such incidents as have recently 
occurred between the United States and Germany without causing 
more than a passing ripple on the water. The fact is that the 
Americans are thoroughly frightened of Germany, who beats 
them at their own game of bluff, and they fear that, thanks to the 
wonderful German organisation in the United States, even more 
thorough in some respects than it was in Russia, war with Germany 
would mean civil war on an extended scale, which Americans have 
not the means of repressing as the Germans are trained soldiers 
and they are not. There might be an outbreak of anarchy on a 
scale sufficient to wreck the Republic. 


On the other hand, Americans are not in the least afraid of their 
mealy-mouthed, kid-gloved “‘ British cousins,” who are always 
licking their boots. They are convinced that if the 
worst came to the worst the conquest of Canada 
would be a “‘ picnic” for the American Militia. Their historical 
hatred of us has been quickened by the contempt aroused by the 
perpetual kow-tow of the British Government and the nauseating 
flapdoodle of the Slobber Press, which enrages the Americans by 
treating America as a quasi-Dominion and semi-partner of the 
British Empire awaiting the signal of the Spectator to rally to us 
in our hour of need. As a matter of fact the Americans would 
be far more likely to rally to our enemies, and but for the inspired 
idiocy of the Dernburgs, the Bernstorfis, the Dumbas, the Papens, 
&c. &c., they would probably have been in the opposite camp 
long ago. While there is not too much to admire in our Balkan 
policy, perhaps the worst feature of British diplomacy is a perilous 
misappreciation of American psychology founded on the delusion 
that the Americans are anxious to fall on our necks owing to their 
being a “kindred people,” and that if we perpetually advertise 
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our affection for them they will love us in return and we shall 
live happily together ever afterwards. This blunder is all the 
more unfortunate because it prevents us from profiting by one 
satisfactory feature of this crisis. We forget that for the same 
historical reasons which make Americans anti- British, they are 
anything but anti-French or anti-Russian, and if we were wise 
instead of always thrusting ourselves forward in these interminable 
and irritating controversies upon contraband or cotton or American 
Christmas boxes for German children, we should agree with France 
and Russia upon a common maritime policy and leave its execu- 
tion to Franco-Russian diplomacy in Washington. As previously 
pointed out in this Review, the Americans have a strong fellow- 
feeling for the sister Republic—they would indeed be ungrateful 
were it otherwise, because without the aid of France they would 
have had no chance of winning the War of Independence—while 
Russia holds a warm corner in all Northern American hearts 
owing to certain movements of the Russian Fleet at a critical 
phase of the American Civil War when some form of European 
intervention was feared. We have the good fortune to-day to be 
Allies of former enemies, who happen to have always been friends 
of the United States. Why not take advantage of this remarkable 
association and afford “historic friendships”? an opportunity 
of counteracting the “historic hatred”? Asthe enemy of Britain 
Germany was assured of great popularity in Anglophobe circles 
across the Atlantic—which she alone could fritter away—but 
there is no Francophobia in the United States, and apart from 
a few Schiffs, Strauses, &c., there is no Russophobia. As the 
enemy of France, who was the ally of Washington, and as the 
enemy of Russia, who was the friend of Lincoln, Germany should 
occupy a very different position in American eyes to that which 
through our impenetrable stupidity she has been allowed to 
acquire. Our Foreign Office has plenty of other business to mis- 
manage. In the name of common sense let it drop out of the 
American picture at the earliest possible moment. 


WE need not weary the reader by detailed descriptions of the 
Austro-German intrigues in the United States, though some 
day it may be as well to tell the whole story as a 
warning against similar machinations here. There 
is nothing fresh in the revelations of the New York World or the 
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Archibald Papers corroborating them. German diplomacy, from 
the days of Frederick the Great, has consisted of intrigue, forgery, 
and falsehood, clever er stupid according to the brains of the 
practitioners. Bismarck consecrated genius to this dirty busi- 
ness, but his moral code was the same as that of Dernburg, 
Bernstorff, Dumba, or von Papen. Thanks to a really brilliant 
coup by the British Authorities, which affords welcome evidence 
that we are not all such fools as we look, the papers of an American 
Potsdam journalist, Mr. James F. J. Archibald, were seized in 
this country on his way to the enemy and disclosed the usual 
German plot against the manufacture of munitions in the United 
States. If the truth were known, German agents would un- 
questionably be found at the bottom of our South Wales coal 
strikes, of which the single object is not to protect Trade Unionism 
but to immobilise the British Navy. German diplomats were 
hopelessly compromised by the Archibald revelations, but 
fortunately for the Americans it was possible to fasten the chief 
responsibility on Dr. Dumba, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
in Washington, who, on his own admission, was organising strikes 
among Austro-Hungarian workmen in Pennsylvania and else- 
where. There was no risk to the Almighty Dollar in quarrelling 
with the Dual Monarchy—Germany adopting an easy attitude 
of detachment as though she were in no way concerned—who 
was informed by the President that her Ambassador was “no 
longer acceptable,’’ and he will be replaced by another Dumba. 
The British Government has published a small sample of the 
Archibald dossier, which makes sufficiently good reading to 
enable us to realise what we have missed in the unpublished 
portions. Once more Count Bernstorff is convicted of un- 
blushing falsehood in his repudiation of German complicity. 
The gem of the collection is a letter of the German Military 
Attaché in Washington, Captain von Papen, to his wife, on 
August 20, containing this ungrateful appreciation of a most 
hospitable community. ‘“‘ I always say to these idiotic Yankees 
they had better hold their tongues.” What, one may ask, 
would befall any British Military Attaché convicted of such 
an indiscretion? London would receive an ultimatum within 
twenty-four hours. But on this occasion “America is very 
calm,” of which we are very glad, as nothing would suit the 
British book worse than a conflict between the United States 
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and Germany, but it corroborates and enforces our view against 
the Spectator’s view of Anglo-American affairs. 


Tue First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Balfour) has addressed one 
of his admirable letters to ‘‘ a corresponednt ” on the failure of 
, German piracy. The readers fo this Review will 
Premier as : : an : 
Prophet be peculiarly interested in his opening statement, 
which refers to about the time when we began 
boring them on the subject of Germany, under an unsympathetic 
Unionist Government which it was quite impossible to persuade 
to take the German challenge seriously, and which responded to it 
by cutting down our Naval Estimates. As Mr. Balfour observes, 
“Tt was in 1900 that Germany first proclaimed the policy of 
building a fleet against Britain”: we need not pause to make 
any of the innumerable reflections prompted by this admission, 
though we cannot resist recalling the prescient observation of the 
present Prime Minister ten years later: “‘ Nor, gentlemen, can 
I discern in any quarter of the political horizon any cause of 
quarrel, direct or indirect, between us and that great and friendly 
nation (Germany)” (Mr. Asquith, Bath, January 6, 1910). As 
Mr. Balfour reminds us, it was fifteen years ago that Germany 
launched her challenge to British sea-power, “ and, from the point 
of view of her own ambitions, the policy was a perfectly sound one. 
She aimed at world-domination ; and against world-domination 
the British Fleet, from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the present 
day, has always been found the surest and most effective protec- 
tion. The Germans have every reason to be aware of the fact, 
for without the British Fleet Frederick the Great must have 
succumbed to his enemies, and without the British Fleet Prussia 
would scarcely have shaken off the Napoleonic tyranny. What- 
ever may be thought about the ‘freedom of the seas’ in any of 
its various meanings, the freedom of the land is due in no small 
measure to British ships and British sailors.” It takes, however, 
time as well as money to create a great fleet; German statesmen 
were too wise to imagine that they would at once be able to create 
a navy to contend on equal terms with the Power they regarded 
as the most formidable obstacle to their aggressive projects. 
But “they calculated that a powerful fleet, even though it were 
numerically inferior to that of Britain, would, nevertheless, render 
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the latter impotent, since no British Government would dare to 
risk a conflict which, however successful, might leave them in 
the end with naval forces inferior to those of some third Power. 
This is the policy clearly, though cautiously, expressed in the 
famous Preamble to the Navy Bill. It is unnecessary to add 
that the German Navy League entertained much more ambitious 
designs.” 


But as Mr. Balfour points out, neither of these designs has 
yet achieved any measure of success. To-day the British 
fighting Fleet is relatively stronger than it was 
thirteen months ago—a process which is unlikely 
to be arrested in the future. Evidently Admiral 
Tirpitz and the German Government had reached the same 
conclusion, recognising that the old policy had broken down 
and that something new must be devised. “Submarines,” 
they thought, “might succeed where Dreadnoughts and 
cruisers had failed.’ The change of policy had caused 
searchings of heart as admission of failure was necessarily 
unpleasant, and though in the face of “ Belgian atrocities ” the 
German Government could be regarded as neither “ scrupulous 
nor humane,” even the most reckless do not desire to perpetrate 
unnecessary crimes. “As to what the German navy must have 
felt about the new policy, we can only conjecture. The German 
sailors are gallant men, and gallant men do not like being put on 
a coward’s job. They know well enough that in the old days, 
which we are pleased to regard as less humane than our own, 
there was not a privateersman but would have thought himself 
disgraced had he sent to the bottom unresisting merchant ships 
with all hands on board ; and it can have been no very agreeable 
reflection even to the German Navy League that the first notable 
performance of the German fleet should resemble piracy rather 
than privateering.” It was safe to assume “that nothing but 
the hopes of a decisive success would have induced the German 
Ministers to inflict this new stain upon the honour of their country. 
Yet a decisive success has not been attained and does not seem to 
bein sight. I claim no gifts of prophecy ; I make no boast about 
the future; but of the past I can speak with assurance, and it 
may interest you to know that while the losses inflicted upon 
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German submarines have been formidable, British mercantile 
tonnage is at this moment greater than when the war began. It 
is true that by this method of warfare many inoffensive persons— 
women and children, as well as men, neutrals as well as belli- 
gerents—have been robbed and killed. But it is not only the 
innocent who have suffered. The criminals also have paid heavy 
toll. Some have been rescued and are prisoners of war. But 
from the very nature of submarines it must often happen that 
they drag their crews with them to destruction and those who 
send them forth on their unhonoured mission wait for their 
return in vain.” 


THE failure of the submarine campaign was the true explanation 
“of the amazing change which has come over the diplomatic 
attitude of Germany towards the United States. 
Men ask themselves why the sinking of the Lusv- 
tania, with the loss of over 1100 men, women and 
children, was welcomed throughout Germany with a shout of 
triumph, while the sinking of the Arabic was accepted in melan- 
choly silence.” Was it because the United States had become 
stronger or Germany weaker ? Was it because the attitude of the 
President had varied or the arguments of the Secretary of State 
become more persuasive? or had German opinion “at last 
revolted against lawless cruelty? No. The reason is to be 
found elsewhere. It is to be found in the fact that the authors 
of the submarine policy have had time to measure its effects, and 
their deeds which were merely crimes in May, in September are 
seen to be blunders.” Excessive attention has been attracted in 
the absence of specific information to Mr. Balfour’s statement 
that the loss of German submarines had been “ formidable,” 
because it is not the policy, for very good reasons, of the Admiralty 
to record the sinking of German submarines except where it is 
impossible to conceal it, but it is inadvisable to read too much 
into this adjective because, though the Navy has shown supreme 
ability in coping with this new form of warfare, it is improbable 
that ‘“‘the bag ”’ of German submarines is anything approaching 
current estimates. It is stated in Parliament to be no less than 
fifty, which we imagine to be an over optimistic estimate. If we 
have caught half as many we have done remarkably well. The 
submarine peril has been kept wonderfully in hand and theanticipa- 
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tions of Admiral Tirpitz and his “‘ wild men,” which at one moment 
infected some of our naval experts, have been completely falsified, 
and with luck the submarine should remain the under dog. 
Though it would be rash to presuppose any abandonment of that 
policy which has aroused such extravagant expectations in 
Germany, yet more rash would be any assumption by the British 
Admiralty that because the German fleet has not yet dared to show 
its nose it will remain in hiding until the end of the chapter and, 
as the Westminster Gazette suggested, become a bargaining counter 
in the ultimate diplomatic game. That way danger lies. Some 
day or another, when we least expect it, when we are most con- 
vinced that Germany hasn’t a dog’s chance at sea, Wilhelm IT 
will issue his orders to the High Sea fleet, which in any general 
action would give a very good account of itself owing to the 
great gunnery of the Germans. They have devoted immense 
attention to improving all their machinery during the war and 
have succeeded in preparing several disagreeable surprises for us 
and our Allies on land. The same may happen at sea, though 
we all have complete confidence in the capacity of the splendid 
officers and men of Sir John Jellicoe’s Fleet under all circum- 
stances. The wisest of sailors afloat are convinced that the 
German fleet will come out and fight, though some may be of 
opinion that the decisive naval engagement will follow the defeat 
of the German army. We would hazard no prophecy but it is 
always unsafe to underrate the German, and from this failing the 
Great Silent Navy is entirely free. 


Mr. Barovur has done well to remind us that from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth until to-day British sea-power has been the 
A : greatest protection against world-domination. It 
n Ominous ° : ; ‘ 

iienne: is opportune in the First Lord of the Admiralty 

because no small alarm has been aroused among 
thoughtful Englishmen by a recent statement of his colleague 
at the Foreign Office—a Department with a distressing record on 
strategic questions. This disastrous sentence occurred in the 
course of an otherwise excellent letter (August 26) in which Sir 
Edward Grey replied to the inane diatribe of the German Imperial 
Chancellor, who has never recovered his temper since the collapse 
of the Potsdam Plot to neutralise Great Britain while Germany 
destroyed France and Russia. Our Foreign Minister had no 
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difficulty in repelling his assailant’s accusations or in affix.ng 
Germany afresh with the responsibility for the Great War, but, 
unfortunately, he interpolated something upon sea-power which 
it is the duty of every student of English history and lover of 
England who realises wherein lies our strength promptly and 
emphatically to repudiate. It is not enough that it should be 
explained away in Parliament. It should never have been uttered, 
and it cannot be permitted to be used against us hereafter. Dr. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg had had the effrontery to inform the 
Reichstag: ‘‘ For our own and other people’s protection we must 
gain the freedom of the seas,” 7.e. naval supremacy must pass 
to the Mailed Fist—to piracy and assassination. It must be 
removed from our unworthy hands. As regards this, Sir Edward 
Grey feebly observes: ‘‘ The freedom of the sea may be a very 
reasonable subject for discussion, definition, and agreement 
between the nations after this war.” May it ?—although, as 
Mr. Balfour says, “‘ against world-domination the British Fleet 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the present day has always 
been found the surest and most effectual protection’? It is the 
very last subject which any British Government can be permitted 
to discuss by the British people, whose safety is at stake, especially 
by a Government which contains men responsible for that 
despicable Declaration of London which, though rejected by the 
House of Lords, was unlawfully promulgated on the outbreak of 
war and has been whittled away ever since under the pressure 
of events. 


Sm Epwarp Grey’s lamentable lapse brought Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, one of the most vigilant custodians of our naval 
a interests, into the arena with a strong denunciation 
Graceful 7 vt 

Concessions’? See Morning Post, August 30) of “a most danger- 

ous expression of readiness to discuss the aboli- 
tion of England’s sole power of offence or defence.” Taken 
by itself Sir Edward Grey’s statement would be alarming as 
committing us to possible detrimental alterations of the Law of 
Nations, but taken in conjunction with the recent correspondence 
with the United States “it foreshadows a recurrence to that 
disastrous frame of mind which caused Sir Edward to authorise 
such dangerous surrenders of sea-power as were attempted at 
The Hague in 1907 and in London in 1909,” by various members 
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of the Foreign Office and others “ who allowed themselves to be 
made the instruments of those surrenders.” Mr. Gibson Bowles 
recalls the fact that in 1907 Sir Edward Grey declared that 
his Majesty’s Ministers were “desirous to see the right of search 
limited in every possible way,” and that they were “ willing to 
abandon the principle of contraband of war altogether.” And 
now, “after reclaiming and resuming, by the Order in Council 
of March 11, the right of search and of capture of enemy property 
even under a neutral flag, Sir Edward Grey in the subsequent 
correspondence avows an intention not to exercise that right.” 
Writing on July 23, Sir Edward Grey said, “‘ We are not detaining 
goods on the sole ground that they are the property of an enemy.” 
The Foreign Office had previously announced the abandonment 
of confiscation in a memorandum last June, which explained that, 
though we stopped and detained cotton not yet declared contra- 
band, we did not confiscate it but paid its American owners 
“sums considerably in excess of the amounts realised by the 
sale of the goods,” at that time “‘ exceeding £450,000.” Subse- 
quently this same cotton was “claimed by Swedish and Dutch 
firms,” and may have been paid for over again, and from the 
same memorandum it appears that the British Government had 
previously given ‘undertakings not to interfere during the 
transit with certain cargoes of dye-stuffs, potash, and German 
beet-seed.”” 


‘ 


No wonder Mr. Bowles is alarmed and enquires the meaning of 
all these infringements of the Order in Council of March 11, and 

when on top of this we get a suggestion that the 
asitihiaiien British Government shares the German view as 
to the freedom of the seas being ‘‘a reasonable subject for dis- 
cussion,” we are threatened with a repetition of the surrender 
of our sea-power attempted by the Foreign Office in 1907 and 
1909. The writer will be supported by effective public opinion 
in his demand that “should it prove that the powers of the 
country at sea, partially surrendered in 1856, in 1907, and in 1909, 
but mainly resumed by the Order in Council of March 11 last, 
are now to be again abandoned, and not only that, but are, at the 
end of the war, to be wholly left open for ‘ discussion,’ then those 
of us who hold that the exercise of those powers is the sole effectual 
weapon of this country must claim in some effectual manner that 
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they shall not, either in whole or in part, either be renounced during 
the present War or brought into discussion at the conclusion of 
the Peace.” It is astonishing that a man of such sound and 
robust views on everything connected with the Navy as Mr. 
Bowles should share the prejudices of the Whigs as regards 
National Service, without which we cannot be regarded as a 
really able-bodied State in peace or in war. 


THE visit of eminent Frenchmen to the North Sea and the enthu- 
siastic report of M. Pichon and his friends on the Grand Fleet 
was a stimulating episode. But we fully share the 
indignation expressed in the House of Commons 
(by Mr. Hogge) that while British correspondents 
are warned off the sea American journalists should be deputed to 
tell this country about the doings of the Fleet. It is part of 
our general kow-tow, which is a material factor in American 
Anglophobia. Any British journal would be prosecuted, and 
its editor might be secretly shot and secretly buried, for stating 
any of the facts delivered wholesale to the American Press and 
cabled to London from New York. Nevertheless it is something 
to get such a delightful picture from a writer who is unlikely 
to be prejudiced in favour of anything British. We have a 
vignette of the head of the mighty organisation, which is a main- 
stay of the Allies and a main pillar of European civilisation. As 
the flagship was approached Sir John Jellicoe was pointed out. 
“From the quarter-deck he can keep an eye on all those grey 
monsters which form the fighting part of his command, while the 
others of his host are abroad on different errands. Quick of 
movement and speech, tanned by the year of exposure on constant 
duty, only a broad gold lace band differentiated him from the 
other officers as they received their guests at the gangway.” It 
makes one’s mouth water to hear that “ whether it was Beattie, 
Sturdee, or any other of his squadron commanders, their youth 
was most impressive. The Commander-in-Chief at fifty-seven is 
the senior of all.” The Navy evidently does not believe in old-man 
warfare. “Stepping into a small room where telegraph keys and 
compact wireless apparatus was hidden behind armour, we saw 
one focus of communication which brings Sir John word of any 
submarine sighted or of any movement in all the seas around the 
British Isles, and carries the Commander-in-Chief’s orders far 
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and near.” Maps were shown, marking the spots where German 
submarines had been sighted, the results of whose attacks being 
classified under the respective headings ‘‘ Captured,” “‘ Supposed 
sunk,” and “Sunk.” When bubbles rose for any considerable 
time from the same spot in smooth water it was assumed that 
the submarine had been disposed of. When the writer asked the 
officers ‘‘ How did you get them ?” they answered, ‘“‘ Sometimes 
by ramming, sometimes by gun-fire, sometimes by explosives, 
and in many other ways which we do not tell.” The officers 
and men on the battleships and armed cruisers envy those 
engaged on submarine hunts, which are regarded as great 
sport. 


WE are now allowed to know, on American authority, that 
“England has 2300 trawlers, mine-sweepers, and other auxiliaries, 

outside of the regular service, on duty, on the 
callie blockade, from the British Channel és Iceland 
and in keeping the North Sea clear. Their reservist crews have 
been most zealous in performing their important part in over- 
coming the kind of naval warfare which Germany has waged.” 
As the destroyer carrying the guests, after a cruise at sea, turned 
into the harbour where the Grand Fleet is anchored—which be 
it remarked is now disclosed to Americans, countrymen of Archi- 
bald—a target was being towed for practice by some cruisers, 
and it was explained “ we keep at it all the time.” We are even 
allowed to know that the Queen Elizabeth is back from the Dar- 
danelles and that she looks small for her tonnage and gun-power 
unless compared with Sir Doveton Sturdee’s flagship, the 
Inflexible, or with the units of the light cruiser squadron just 
returned from ‘‘ sweeping”? the North Sea. The Zion and the 
Tiger were also en evidence, and as the officer observed to his 
guests, “‘ This seems to be sufficient denial of the German report 
that the Tiger is at the bottom of the sea.” Possibly this privi- 
leged American was allowed to gaze upon the super-Dreadnought 
Audacious? The bluejackets, who are the very flower of our 
population, as always, made a fine impression. Their health 
was better than in time of peace as a result of being kept on 
board under a consistent regime with sufficient exercise and good 
food. Misdemeanours had decreased. One feature of the usual 
routine alone had been changed, the decks being washed twice a 
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week instead of every day. ‘‘ The aim is to keep always up to the 
maximum of efficiency and not to overtrain to staleness or to 
permit of any slackness. The patience and the application of the 
men in want of action are amazing. Whether in the turrets, on the 
bridge, or below deck, there was a significant absence of even 
the minutest thing to the civilian eye which did not serve the 
purpose of battle. Only in the Commander-in-Chief’s cabin, 
with its numerous sea-maps on the walls, did books and pictures 
suggest other than bare utility for war.” It is good for Americans 
—who talk “humanity,” “righteousness,” ‘international law,” but 
who worship success—to hear from one of their own nationality that 
“if the German Fleet ever had any chance of success it was at the 
outset of the war. With every passing month the British Fleet 
has grown stronger and better organised to meet any emergency, 
Though the submarines had played a more important part than 
many had anticipated, the methods of countering their attacks 
and of destroying them had also developed beyond expectations. 
The hardest part of the war for the Navy was the early days, 
when the Fleet was continually at sea looking for battle. Now, 
securely ready, it could steam out to action immediately the 
patrols, which are continually sweeping the North Sea, reported 
any signs of the enemy.” 


Mr. McKenna’s Budget, which was introduced on September 21 
amid a vociferous flourish of trumpets from the Press, applies 
mainly to next year, when the new flail will be fully 


onan felt. About £30,000,000 of the £107,000,000 of 
Sheet fresh taxation fall this year, so people have six 


months in which to turn round and adjust them- 
selves to the new order of things. It were premature to pronounce 
upon the respective policies of financing Armageddon out of loans 
as our Allies and our enemies are doing without recourse to the 
taxpayer, or hammering the taxpayer, which is our policy. The 
money must be found one way or another, and as we enjoy by far 
the most feckless and wasteful Government in the world, it may 
be good policy to attack the taxpayer, provided we do not jeopar- 
dise future loans which will be needed on a colossal scale to meet 
legitimate and illegitimate war expenditure. The National 
Balance Sheet for the year is thus worked out in the Times 
(September 22): 
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EXPENDITURE 

Navy . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ £190,000,000 
Army . ‘ ‘ . , 715,000,000 
External advances : : 423,000,000 
Pre- and Post- Moratorium Bills ; 36,000,000 
Ordinary National Services ; 170,000,000 

Food-supplies, minor items, and con- 
tingencies . ‘ ‘ ‘* ; 56,000,000 
Total ; ; .  £1,590,000,000 

REVENUE 

On existing basis of taxation . , £272,110,000 
New taxation . ‘ . 30,924,000 
Revenue from postal changes ; , 1,980,000 
Total (in round figures) . . £305,000,000 
Estimated deficit . .  £1,285,000,000 
Estimated dead-weight debt .  £2,200,000,000 


The new taxation will be distributed over the entire population 
in various forms, but as already noted will only be in full swing 
after March 1916. Forty per cent. is to be added to the income 
tax, plus some increase of super-tax. There is to be a special 
tax of 50 per cent. to be levied “on all trades, manufactures and 
concerns in the nature of trade and business, including agencies * 
whose profits exceed the profits in the income-tax assessments for 
1914-15 by more than £100. This strikes us as a fair if drastic pro- 
posal provided it is intelligently and impartially applied. We trust 
a correspondent of the Globe (‘‘ No Undue Preference,” September 
24) may misread the Finance Act when he asserts that it does not 
embrace “ professions,” upon which he observes: “ Many leading 
firms of solicitors and barristers who specialise in shipping and 
Prize Court work have made greatly increased incomes directly 
on account of the war, but these are not profits on trade or busi- 
ness.” They are, he alleges, Trade Union profits, and so exempt. 
If the National Review comes within the purview of the new tax 
and should have the good fortune to be affected as we anticipate 
we should cheerfully contribute our quota, though we should 
consider that it strengthened our claim to protest against the 
Mammoth Mandarinate, against ineptitude and wastefulness in 
managing the war, against ruinous peace arranged by German- 
Jews in conjunction with the Grand Dukes of Downing Stre<t 
behind the backs of our fighting men, against Peace Plenipeten- 
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tiaries likely by temperament, weakness of character, or associa. 
tion, to make as great a mess of post bellum diplomacy as they did 
of ante bellum diplomacy. This may be a danger of no very 
distant future, and it is desirable for taxpayers of all classes to 
enter an immediate caveat. 


THERE will be substantially increased duties on sugar, tea, 
tobacco, coffee, chicory, dried fruits, and even a tiny increase on 
much privileged and politically protected cocoa, 
though no increase on beer and spirits, partly 
no doubt because Mr. John Redmond forbids, 
Petrol does not escape the net. One aged and moth-eaten 
shibboleth goes by the board. We used to be told until 
we were very weary—it was the corner-stone of Manchester 
finance—that “if you take care of-the imports the exports will 
take care of themselves.” It was always untrue, and in war 
excessive imports are recognised even by Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
McKenna—who belong to the straitest sect of Cobdenite Pharisees 
—as public dangers. Hence the imposition of duties of 334 
per cent. (7.e. three times anything proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, 
for whom no name was too bad) on imported motor cars, motor 
cycles, and parts thereof, kinema films, clocks, watches, musical 
instruments, plate glass, and hats! ‘This is not Tariff Reform, 
because it is introduced by Free Traders, though Mr. Healy 
inconsiderately welcomed the Budget as the death of Free Trade. 
Far be it from us to decide where learned doctors disagree. The 
Westminster Gazette resents the suggestion that a tax on foreign 
motor cars is protective, on original grounds. “The tax upon 
imported motor cars is generally spoken of this morning (Septem- 
ber 22) as a protective tax. We do not regard it as such, and 
for a very good reason. It is true that it is not balanced by 
an excise duty, but that is because there is nothing upon which 
excise can be charged. The whole of the motor-car factories in 
this country have been taken over either for the manufacture of 
cars for Government purposes, or for the making of munitions, 
and the man who wishes to buy a car has to obtain one of 
foreign make. There is no protection because there is nothing 
to protect.” The Manchester Guardian, which ought to know and 
thinks it does, is beside itself with rage at “the betrayal” of 
Free Trade, and actually summons the House of Commons, in 
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the name of Mr. McKenna, to reject this integral portion of his 
Budget! ‘‘These duties (7.e. on imports such as motor-cars, 
motor cycles, &c. &c.), although imposed on articles manu- 
factured here, are not balanced by countervailing excise duties. 
Two consequences follow: That the home industries are given 
protection up to 333 per cent., and that, as the protected home 
producer will raise his price to the consumer by the amount of 
the duty, the British consumer will have to hand over for the 
profit of private individuals a sum in addition to the amount 
which goes to the Treasury, which will probably be much greater 
than that amount. . . . Only one inference can be drawn. The 
Protectionist members of the Coalition Government wanted an 
instalment of Tariff ‘Reform.’ They have got in the thin edge 
of the wedge, and if the right of the British maker of kinema 
films, motor-cars, and hats, to plunder the British consumer be 
admitted, what can stand in the way of every other industrial 
getting the same privilege ? ” 


WE seem to have heard this nonsense during a certain “ tearing, 
raging propaganda.” The Manchester Guardian is anything but 
complimentary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
“‘It is impossible that Mr. McKenna can have 
liked this manceuvre. We must assume that he 
submitted to it in the hope and expectation that the House of 
Commons would correct the blunder. The plain duty of the 
House of Commons is either to reject these import duties, or 
insist that countervailing excise duties are added to balance 
them, so that the State does not utilise the war crisis as an 
opportunity for aiding in the plunder of the consumer for the 
benefit of the manufacturer.” Simply that and nothing more. 
The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian is equally 
upset. He also seems to have a low opinion of Mr. McKenna, 
who used to be one of his heroes. ‘‘ Whether Mr. McKenna 
had his tongue in his cheek or not, the general Liberal opinion 
is that the import duties were forced on him by the Unionist 
Members of the Cabinet, and, as a well-known Lancashire 
Member put it, are part of the price we have to pay for the 
Coalition Ministry.” But he seems to be less hopeful than his 
editor of destroying them. ‘However that may be, there 
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tectionist fallacy, stuck into our Fiscal system by a Freé 
Trade Minister who ought to know better and doubtless does.” 
We are prepared to hear what the Manchester Guardian has to 
say on this subject though we regard it as arrant rubbish ; but the 
intrigues of Sir Moritz Mond are intolerable. Considering his 
antecedents it might have been supposed that he would afford 
this country some respite from his counsel. There has been 
altogether too much Brunner Mond of late years. As the Man: 
chester Guardian is prepared to concede so much to the detriment 
of a Radical Chancellor of the Exchequer, we will concede some- 
thing about former Unionist Chancellors of the Exchequer, namely 
that, in our opinion, it was a scandalous dereliction of duty on 
their part not to have overhauled our lamentable fiscal system 
years and years ago. When one remembers that we held power 
and office with but a small interval from 1885 to 1905, the manner 
in which we missed opportunities of developing the productive 
power of this country is a thing to weep over. British Cobdenism 
financed German Kultur. 


THE Budget was scarcely a surprise, except to optimists perennially 
doomed to disappointment, who had succeeded in persuading 
themselves that his Majesty’s Ministers, besides 
inculeating economy by the precept of tremendous 
taxation, would likewise instil it by the yet more 
potent factor of example. To the sanguine it seemed incredible 
that politicians would have the hardihood to continue preaching 
what they never practised, especially when they had at hand an 
easy and obvious way of teaching the country a lesson. But our 
Mandarins are a race apart. They are a law unto themselves, and 
it seems to make relatively little difference as to what parties 
they are drawn from. Frontbenchitis is a deep-seated and 
ineradicable disease. The people are to stint, and scrape, and 
starve at need, in order to beat the Germans, and unmurmuringly 
will they bear every sacrifice to achieve the desired end, but they 
seek some evidence that the politicians who are primarily re- 
sponsible for the unpreparedness which is now costing about 
£4,000,000 a day and may shortly cost £5,000,000 a day are 
willing to “do their bit” in this if in nothing else. It was 
Frederick the Great, who with all his faults was no fool, who 
declared, if When I cast my eyes over all the tribunals of 
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my kingdom I observed an immense army of lawyers all pre- 
sumably honest men, and yet violently suspected of not being so.” 
Wherever we cast our eyes abroad we find infinitely smaller, 
more compact, workmanlike, and incomparably cheaper Cabinets 
than in this country. Why should this be? Why do we fly in 
the face of all contemporary experience ? Our Twenty-Two are 
approximately double the number composing the Cabinets of any 
of the following nations: the United States, where the Cabinet 
consists of ten members, France twelve, Germany nine, Italy twelve 
and Japan nine. That gives an average of just over ten members 
per Cabinet and under eleven. That we suffer severely from 
Government by conclave is becoming clearer week by week. Is 
there any corresponding gain? Nor can we fail to be struck by 
the fact that the emoluments paid to British Ministers—spending 
£4,000,000 sterling a day—many of whom hooted at Lord Roberts’ 
modest proposals because they might cost £8,000,000 a year—are, 
speaking generally, two and a half times the emoluments of the 
Ministers of other countries. Can anybody with any regard for 
the truth pretend that we get full value for our money or even 
set up a plausible defence of this most extravagant system which 
was deliberately instituted at the height of a great war because 
there was insufficient patriotism, public spirit, unselfishness 
among party politicians to enable a Cabinet of reasonable dimen- 
sions to be formed. 


We say frankly to the great, wise and eminent, whatever may be 
their party labels, which most people have forgotten, that the 
p country will not tolerate this scandal. Although 
reaching living in this paradise of Free Trade, where livi 
and Practice ving paradise of Free Trade, where living 
is alleged to be materially cheaper than in be- 
nighted Protectionist countries, Free Trade Ministers receive 
£5000 a year, while Protectionist Ministers abroad are usually 
content with about £2000, and are considered by those who find the 
money as abundantly rewarded. But then in some places the 
politicians exist for the people. In Great Britain the people exist 
for the politicians. Unsophisticated persons fully expected that 
Mr. McKenna would open his Budget speech with the graceful and 
welcome announcement that his colleagues in the Cabinet had 
unanimously come to the conclusion that no Ministerial salary 
Should exceed £2000 during the War, at the end of which the 
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whole question would be reconsidered. This would have effected 
an immediate economy of about £40,000, and would have been 
hailed as an earnest that Messrs. Asquith and Co. were at last 
taking things seriously and were prepared to set a good example 
by combining plain living with high thinking. The Prime 
Minister and Chancellor of the Excehquer are eloquent apostles 
of economy for other people. Mr. Asquith declared in the summer, 
* All money that is spent in these days on superfluous comforts 
or luxuries, whether in the shape of goods or in the shape of 
services, means the diversion of energy which can better be 
employed in the national interests, either in supplying the needs of 
our fighting forces in the field, or in making commodities for export 
which will go to reduce our indebtedness abroad.” While Mr, 
McKenna went one better: “In our present circumstances 
extravagance isa crime ; economy—parsimony even—becomes the 
highest of national virtues.” Pamphlets are circulated from 
Downing Street preaching the true gospel, advising us to forgo 
the early morning cup of tea, to get to bed so as to save fuel, to 
have our clothes pressed and our boots resoled in order to avoid 
buying new ones, and to stay at home during week-ends, to avoid 
dancing and to collect acorns for our goats. There are likewise, 
according to Mr. Lovat Fraser, who writes an inimitable article 
on the subject (see Daily Mail, September 20), sage instructions on 
the manufacture of “‘savoury batter and gravy ” issued by “the 
Parliamentary War Savings Committee” from No. 12 Downing 
Street, doubtless all rigorously practised in No. 10, where the 
week-end is unknown, where dancing has been forgotten, and the 
cellar sealed up. 


Parstmony begins at home. Unlike politicians, the public 
desire to practise as well as preach every reasonable form of 
thrift. But before abolishing butter in favour 
of margarine, and spending their days in gathering 
acorns for goats, they are anxious and even deter- 
mined to tackle the problem of grossly overpaid Ministers, while 
they keenly resent the manner in which the House of Commons 
quartered itself on the country to the tune of £250,000 a year 
without affording the taxpayer any opportunity of saying Aye 
or No. But so far there is not the faintest indication that 
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Ministers are aware of any public feeling on the subject. The 
salary of the Lord Chancellor is apparently to remain at £10,000 
a year, which is nearly four times that of the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, perhaps the most 
famous tribunal in the world. Not only does every Lord Chan- 
cellor get £10,000 a year, but every ex-Lord Chancellor receives 
a pension of £5000 a year, and three such pensions are actually 
being paid at the present time, including one to Lord Haldane ! 
Therefore the cost of this one post is £25,000 a year. Surely 
some of this money might be more profitably expended on “ the 
needs of our fighting forces in the field” on which the Prime 
Minister dilates, such as hand-grenades, trench mortars, and sand- 
bags, which the War Office finds such difficulty in delivering! It 
would be interesting to ascertain how many sandbags could be 
bought for £15,000, supposing the four Lord Chancellors and ex- 
Lord Chancellors were able to pool their salaries and pension at 
£2500 a piece. Then we have the shocking scandal of the Law 
Officers. It appears that in the last year of which the accounts 
were published the Attorney-General received no less, in salaries 
and fees, than £18,397, and the Solicitor-General £19,027, 1.e. 
grand total, £37,424. Weneed a Draco to deal with such matters, 
but Providence has provided us with an Asquith. The presence of 
so many lawyers in Parliament, which has many other disad- 
vantages, makes against economy and in favour of extravagance, 
because lawyers are accustomed to such portentous fees that they 
think in thousands where the rest of us think in hundreds. Their 
standpoint was ingenuously disclosed by one of the ablest among 
them, Mr. Duke, who, in the course of a recent debate in the 
House of Commons on the constitution of the Chairmanship of 
some Committee, declared, ‘“‘If you are going to create a post at 
£1000, £1200, £1500 or £2000 a year, you are going to stamp the 
office with inferiority.” Inferiority at £2000 a year!* What do 
our fighting men in the North Sea, in Flanders, in France, in 
Gallipoli, in the Persian Gulf, in South Africa, in East Africa, in the 
Cameroons, and elsewhere, say to that? Itis evident that we have 


* There is an unpleasant rumour amorg Peers which partially explains their 
attitude towards the Naval and Military Pensions Bill that one of the objects of that 
measure is to provide “a fat billet” for a prospcetive relative of one of the Twenty 
Two. If this sort of thing goes on,'people will be saying “Gott Strafe Zwei und Zwanz’g.” 
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a very long row to hoe before we can hope to knock any sense into 
the heads of our parliamentarians on the relative subjects of 
Waste and Thrift. 


Mora courage has become almost as rare as common sense, 
Consequently the speech of the Speaker of the House of Commons 
on the subject of the payment of Members caused 
almost as much satisfaction outside Westminster 

as it aroused irritation within. At Penrith 
(August 27) he laid down three propositions which it may be 
hoped will not escape notice in Downing Street—No. 10 as well as 
No. 12. First, they must get full value for everything they pur- 
chase (the vision of the War Office crosses one’s mind); secondly, 
they must knock off luxuries, and thirdly, stop waste. ‘‘ They 
had to reduce their standard of living. None of them could live 
as well in the future as in the past. They would all have to live 
more economically. He referred not only to private but public 
economy.” Take for instance the salaries of Members of Parlia- 
ment. ‘‘I am not going to argue whether the voting of salaries 
is or is not a good thing. The question is whether it is a good 
thing to continue at the present time. It may have been desirable 
when it was voted, but I think the time has come when the State 
itself ought to set a good example to the people. It ought 
seriously to consider the question of the abolition or reduction of 
those salaries.” He was revealing no secret in saying that a 
certain number of Members of Parliament had never taken any 
salary at all, and since the War that number had been doubled. 
“What I suggest is, that an arrangement might very easily be 
made whereby those Members who could not do their duty 
without remuneration should be called upon to make a declaration 
to that effect, and in that case their salaries should be paid. But 
there are vast numbers of Members who can very well afford to do 
without their salary. I am glad to think that the Retrenchment 
Committee now sitting has this matter before it, and I do trust 
that for the sake of an example to the country, some change may 
be made in the system of payment of Members.” We ardently 
hope the same though we have no great expectation of unselfish- 
ness from the House of Commons, and so far the Retrenchment 
Committee remains reticent. The Speaker also referred to “the 
great number of useless officials appointed during the piping times 
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of peace,” of whom many might be dispensed with in wartime. 
As an instance of economy, Mr. Lowther quoted the fact that “in 
the small Department of the House of Commons for which I am 
responsible, four men in one sub-Department are doing the work 
originally done by seven, and the number of clerks in attendance 
on the House has been reduced by twenty-four.” 


Mr. LowTHER’s speech produced a furious onslaught from Mr. 
Hemmerde, M.P. (Morning Post, August 31), pointing out that 
the Speaker’s suggestion might be defended on 
two grounds: “‘ (1) that payment of Members is in 
itself ‘undesirable, a purely party issue already 
determined by the present Parliament, following upon a declara- 
tion of policy by the Prime Minister previous to the last General 
Election.” We cannot assent when we recall the circumstances to 
this account of how this unfortunate change came about, but we 
have no more desire than the Speaker to raise a party controversy, 
and as Mr. Hemmerde credits that amount of good intentions to 
Mr. Lowther, he passes to the other ground, namely, that a 
measure suitable to peace had become unsuitable in war, upon 
which he observes: “It is impossible to read the Speaker’s re- 
marks without seeing that the principle for which he is contend- 
ing is, that in time of war, when economy is a vital policy, no 
man who is already sufficiently well-to-do should take a salary 
from the State. As a beginning the Speaker calls for a sacrifice to 
this principle from all Members of Parliament, but we must not 
stop there.” Mr. Hemmerde adds: ‘‘ Example is better than 
precept in times like these. Let the Speaker himself, who is far 
better off than hundreds of the Members of Parliament whom he 
exhorts to patriotism and self-sacrifice, return his salary to the 
State, unless he is prepared to make a declaration of poverty, 
such as he invites us all to make. Let his example be followed 
by all Cabinet and other Ministers, ex-Cabinet Ministers in receipt 
of pensions, all other pensioners of the State, and his Majesty’s 
Judges. When this beginning has been made, who can say to what 
length an admiring public, convinced of the sincerity of its 
leaders, may not go?” We can only suppose this is meant to be 
satirical, but the proposition that example is more effective than 
precept is irresistible, and if the Speaker saw his way spontan- 
eously to propose a reduction of his own salary he would be 
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rendering the utmost service to the country, as some Ministers at 
any rate would be shamed into following suit. Mr. Hemmerde 
tells us that “‘ until some such earnest of sincerity and good faith 
has been given, I hope that the Liberal and Labour Parties will 
strenuously resist this most reactionary proposal.” We hope, on 
the contrary, that both measures may be taken; that the £5000 
a yearers will take the initiative in foregoing a substantial part 
of their salaries until the conclusion of the War, and that well- 
to-do Members of Parliament—unless on Active Service—will 
take the Speaker’s hint, as some have already done. The epithet 
*‘ reactionary ” is childish in this connection, and we cannot con- 
ceive that the Liberal and Labour Parties would do anything so 
absurd or suicidal at such a time as this as to force salaries on men 
who don’t want them, and have no need forthem. But we agree 
with Mr. Hemmerde that the way should be led by those with the 
largest salaries, which appears to be the only escape from the present 
vicious circle. Ministers won’t move because Members are paid, 
and Members with £400 a year look at the £5000 a yearers on the 
Treasury Bench and demand “ Que Messieurs les assassins com- 
mencement.” Mr. Speaker is the best man to give a lead which 
would do something to restore the waning prestige of the institu- 
tion over which he wisely and wittily presides. 


There do not appear to have been many blunders in our recent roll of Peers and 
Sons of Peers “‘ who have served or are serving in the Army and Navy during the 
present War,”’ judging by the corrections received. Some omissions and mistakes are 
inevitable, which we much regret, and express our obligations to correspondents who 
have put us right. The following we believe to be correct ; 


Aylesford, 8th Earl of . Reserve of Officers 
Beresford, Lord C. W., Admiral; Hon. Colonel, SS. of 4th M. of Waterford. 


M.P. Royal Marine Brigade, 

Royal Naval Division 

Finch, Hon. C. D.. . Capt., 7th Batt. Rifle 8. of 8th E. of Aylesford. 
Brigade. (W.) 

Finch, Hon. Ronald . Lieut., 11th Canadian  S. of 8th E. of Aylesford. 
Mounted Rifles 

Lindsay, Hon. W.P. . Capt. 12th (Ser.) Bn. S. of 26th E. of Crawford. 
Middlesex R. 

Lindsay, Hon. I. . . Capt., 16th (Ser.) Bn. S. of 26th E. of Crawford. 
K.R.R.C. 

Lygon, Hon. H. . .  Lieut., Suffolk Yeomanry.  §. of 6th E. Beauchamp. 


Attached to Royal Flying 
Corps. (W.) 

Lygon, Hon. R., M.V.O. Capt., 3rd Patt. Grenadier SS. of 6th E. Beauchamp, 
Guards. (Military Cross) 

Somerset, 15th Duke of , Reserve of Officers, 
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The following pages are the Introduction of an Historical 

Study entitled “ The Germans in England,” by Ian D. 

Colvin, price 5s. net, about to be published at the “‘ National 

Review” Office, 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


WueEN these present hostilities began, there was a prevailing 
belief that our relations with Germany had always been of the 
friendliest order, and many people were even surprised to find 
how bitterly the Germans hated England. Some of the news- 
papers described the naval engagement off Heligoland as our first 
fight with our “ cousins ”’ on the sea, and the German newspapers 
were full of talk about the Stammverwandt which we were said 
to have betrayed. And yet, as I have written this little book to 
show, our sailors were fighting the Germans all through the 
Middle Ages, and these sea-fights were not mere piracies and 
accidents, as some historians suppose, but the symptoms, as I 
might call them, of the long, fierce, and irregular conflict which 
was waged between Germany and England for sea-power and 
commercial supremacy. 

Unless we understand this conflict, the history of England, 
from the time of the Angevins to the time of the Tudors, is mere 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. It is like a jigsaw puzzle 
which cannot be made into a picture because half the pieces are 
missing. But when we come to understand that the Germans 
were always interfering in English policy for their own ends, 
when we find them bribing a Chancellor, financing an invasion, 
and raising or pulling down a dynasty, then much that was 
formerly obscure becomes clear. We begin to see the hidden 
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springs and inner motives of what was before a mere orgy of 
civil and foreign wars. 

As I hope to show, there were two main motives of German 
interference in English policy, the one political and the other 
commercial. The main motive on the political side was to secure 
the assistance of England in the constant wars between France 
and the Empire, and also in the conflicts between the Empire 
and the Pope and between the Empire and Venice. Those wars 
with France, in which we reaped so much glory and shed so 
much blood for ends so barren and unprofitable, were fought less 
in our own interests than in the interests of Germany, which 
promoted and fomented them. The Germans came to look 
upon English assistance so much as a matter of course that when 
an English king was found who refused to assist them, an aggrieved 
King of the Romans set about to finance an English Pretender 
more amenable to German influence. Thus Perkin Warbeck 
wrote to Maximilian in January or February of 1496: ‘* Were 
the Duke of York (i.e. Perkin) to obtain the Crown, the King 
of the Romans and the League (the Holy League) might avail 
themselves of England against the King of France as if the island 
were their own.”’ 

But we should not understand the political motive of German 
policy unless we realised the commercial motive. And here we 
come at once to that strange and obscure power in medieval 
Europe vaguely known to English readers as the Hanseatic 
League. Now I have seen it said that this League of cities 
is not to be identified with Germany, but I do not think that 
this objection will be sustained upon a review of the evidence. 
The League certainly had its origin in Germany, and as certainly 
its ruling city was Liibeck. It was always the policy o: the 
League to keep secret its extent and its membership ;_ but of all 
the cities which are known to have belonged to the League, it 
is difficult to find one which could not be described as German. 
The stock exception is Dinant; but it is doubtful if Dinant 
was in the full sense a Hanseatic city. As will be seen from the 
notes on the point at the end of my book, there is evidence that 
Dinant was regarded by the cities as an outsider, and its share 
in Hanseatic privileges was probably given in order to obtain 
for Germany a port of entry into France, Bruges and Bergen 
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were no more Hanseatic cities than London and Novgorod. 
They were kontors or depots, the economic serfs and thralls of 
the League, without either membership or voice in its policy, 
The League had its house in these kontor cities, and its council of 
merchants to do its business and represent its interests, just as 
England has its houses and its merchants in Hong-Kong; but 
just as Hong-Kong has no seat in our English Parliament, so 
Bruges had no place in the Hanse Day at Liibeck. The German 
“merchant”? in Bruges might go to Liibeck as our Consul or the 
chairman of our Chamber of Commerce at Hong-Kong might 
come to London. He would be heard at the Day and his opinion 
on Flemish policy would carry weight; but the town of Bruges 
itself, its mayor and its aldermen, had no place in the League: 
Bruges was a foreign city to be wheedled and bullied into sub- 
servience but never to be admitted into partnership. 

So with Novgorod, Bergen, Venice, Stockholm, London; the 
Germans were established more or less firmly in all these towns, 
and influenced to a greater or less degree their fortunes and their 
policy ; but the towns themselves had no place in the League— 
there was never any question of admitting them to membership. 
The case of the Polish towns is different. Dantzig was from the 
beginning in the inner circle, and enjoyed all the privileges of 
membership; but Dantzig was by nature and origin a Prussian 
city: its first Protector was the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Knights, and it transferred its allegiance to Poland late in the 
day and for its own purposes: in all essentials it remained a 
Prussian city. And so with the other cities along the Baltic 
shore as far as Riga and Reval: they were in their origin German 
trading colonies, outposts of the League, and remained in policy 
and character foreign to their immediate surroundings. So we 
may suppose it was with Cracow, and so with those Saxon colonies 
which remain to this day in the south-east of Hungary, a foreign 
and hostile element in the Magyar State. They were the advance 
guards of a great commercial system which in substance as in 
origin was German. 

And so if we go over the list of Hanseatic cities we shall find 
that all are German—if indeed we can call the Prussian a German. 
What were the chief Hanseatic cities ?—their names are sufficient 
answer: Liibeck, Dantzig, Bremen, Hamburg, Brunswick, Cologne, 
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And we should find if we went more into detail that round Liibeck, 
Dantzig, Brunswick, and Cologne all the minor cities form them. 
selves: they are the four “Thirds” into which the League for 
some purposes is divided. 

The League, then, is accurately described as a federation of 
German cities. So it was understood in the Middle Ages. In 
all the English charters its house in London is called ‘‘ Guildhalla 
Teutonicorum”’; and when the King of Poland sent an ambas- 
sador to London on behalf of the Hanse, Queen Elizabeth replied 
that if the League was not German it was nothing. 

‘Men of the Emperor ” and “ Easterlings ” are names which 
both described the German merchant before the Hanseatic 
League could be said to exist, and the two names possibly repre- 
sented the two great divisions of German trade—the Men of the 
Emperor being merchants of Cologne and of the Rhine, the 
Easterlings of Hamburg and the Baltic.* However that may be, 
we shall find that Cologne was settled in England before Liibeck. 
Tradition dates the Guildhall of the Cologners in London from 
the Norman Conquest; but, as we shall see, there is evidence 
that the origin of those extraordinary privileges of the German 
merchant which are to be the staple of this little book is even 
further back in our history. The famous letter of Charlemagne 
to King Offa of Mercia amounts to a treaty of commerce on a basis 
of reciprocity: “You have also written to us about your mer- 
chants. We would have them enjoy our protection and defence 
within our realm . . . according to the ancient custom in com- 
merce... . Show like favour to our merchants....” On 
both sides the traders are to appeal to the justice of the country 
they are in. The significance of this letter to us is that Germany 
has something which is a necessity to England—command of the 
pilgrim and trade road of the Rhine. Safe conduct on that road 
was in the hands of the Emperor, and, under the Emperor, of 
Cologne and the German princes. The Germans have always 


* “Eastland”? was a name commonly used in England for North and Central 
Germany. Thus George Nedham;: ‘‘ The same town (Emden) standeth so nere and 
joyneth to all the said townes of Estlande which we call the fre hans townes having 
free liberties and priveleges here with us in England” (B.M. Add MS. 35207). And 
Wheeler tells us that one of the subsidiaries of the Merchant Adventurers was “ the 
Eastland Company.” 
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been a practical people, and it is not to be supposed that English 
pilgrims were allowed to use this road for nothing. Indeed our 
whole story teaches that when the German has something that 
the Englishman lacks, the Englishman has to pay a very heavy 
price for it. This circumstance may explain the fact that by 
the time of Ethelred the Unready the Germans have already 
secured a privileged position in the London market. 

But the Men of the Emperor and the Easterlings also com- 
manded certain commodities of importance to England. The 
ancient exchange of Europe rested on the same basis as the 
exchange of China to-day—weight of silver. The German 
pound-weight of silver was the standard for all Europe, and 
“pound sterling” is a corruption of “ pound easterling.”” The 
ransom of Richard Coeur de Lion was estimated in the Cologne 
weight of silver, and the measure of Cologne was probably the 
measure of the Easterlings, the standard of all Germany. Now 
Germany set the standard in silver because Germany commanded 
the supply. The silver of ‘‘ Beame,” of which we hear so much 
in medieval trade, is silver from the mines of Bohemia. 

Besides their command of silver, and therefore of exchange, 
and of trade-routes, the Germans controlled sea-power outside 
the Mediterranean. And here we come to the secret of the 
power of the Baltic cities—the head and centre of the Hanseatic 
League. Hemp for ropes, flax for sails, pitch for caulking and 
cordage, timber for masts, all these things came from the Baltic, 
and the cities which commanded these commodities commanded 
the sea. And if we add to these command of the Baltic corn- 
supply, and command of the salt-fish trade and the supply of wax, 
the necessities of light and religion, we shall be able to estimate 
the “pull” which the Baltic cities had over the rest of Europe 
in the Middle Ages. 

And Germans would not have been Germans if they had not 
got full value from all these advantages. There was, as we 
shall see, a time when the German cities could pass a law that 
English foreign trade was to be carried only in German ships, 
and this monopoly was at other times so well recognised that an 
English Government could forbid its subjects to engage in over- 
sea trade. By skilful and usurious use of these manifold sources 
of power the Germans established themselves like a flourishing 
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mistletoe in the clefts of our English apple-tree. The tale of 
their privileges is staggering to consider. ‘They had their fortified 
Guildhall with its wharves and store-houses on the river-side; 
they were free of most, if not all, English taxes, both municipal 
and national, and paid less in customs than native Englishmen— 
the Royal wool-tax only excepted, and even this they sometimes 
farmed ; they had not only their own court and aldermen for the 
government of their own affairs, but had special judges to settle 
their disputes with natives ; they were above English juries and 
English law ; they were free especially from that ancient custom 
of “‘ hosting ” which prevailed not only in England but throughout 
at least Northern Europe; they held their houses in London 
and other ports in freehold ; they had control of one of the gates 
of the City of London and were free to go out andin without 
paying municipal duties; they dealt not only “in gross” but 
in retail in defiance of English custom. 

They were thus favoured not only over other foreigners, but 
over Englishmen. Their advantage over other foreigners was so 
overwhelming that even the trade of the Venetians with England 
languished and dwindled almost to nothing, and their advantage 
over Englishmen was substantial enough to make the deter- 
mination to end it one of the chief forces in our medieval politics. 
Here, then, we come to the main thread of our story—the struggle 
between the German and the Englishman for English trade. 
This great struggle, which may be traced from the time of 
Henry III to the time of Elizabeth, seems to me one of the chief 
factors in our English history, and yet it has been almost ignored 
by our English historians. I do not know of a single English 
historian who has treated the subject as a connected whole. 
Welsford, over whose early death I shall never cease to mourn, 
discussed some of its aspects in that book of gold, The Strength of 
England, but did not fully realise its importance ; Anderson, in 
his wonderful Origin of Commerce, which remains to this day 
our best economic history, tells the story on its commercial side 
with his accustomed erudition, but the political side is out of 
his sphere. The Germans understand its importance; but 
Lappenberg and Sartorius, the chief historians of the Hanseatic 
League, have not even been translated, and of those who deal 
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with periods, like Schanz, Pauli, and Busch, only the last, and 
then only in part, has been given to the English reader. 

The cause of this neglect I do not trouble to investigate. 
Our English historians have been in general superior to trade. 
Some have marched triumphantly in the wake of our glorious 
campaigns in France or those parts of them which are glorious ; 
they have been so dazzled with the fair frontage of our Palace 
of Fame that they have not spared a glance for its kitchen premises ; 
others have concerned themselves in our civil wars and our wars 
of union ; and most have been preoccupied with certain specific 
factors in English history—its constitutional and its religious 
quarrels. To me the one is the fine flower the other the faint 
shadow of human affairs. I do not gather from his story that 
Simon de Montfort concerned himself much in the constitution 
of the English Parliament: his ends were more practical, he 
led the anti-foreign, and especially the anti-German, party in 
England. Mathew Paris understood this well enough, but the 
modern historian almost leaves it out of account. He learnedly 
discusses constitutional problems for which Simon probably cared 
little or nothing, and leaves unexplored the practical questions 
of protection and patriotism, for which Simon and his party 
cared a very great deal. And so down to the reign of Elizabeth. 
Froude has nothing to say of the Germans and whole volumes 
of the Spaniards. Yet our archives show c'early that the struggle 
with the Spaniard covered a deeper and more ancient conflict— 
between the English and the German trader. 

When even an English statesman can talk of trade as a sordid 
bond, it would be foolish to quarrel with English historians for 
leaving it out of account. And yet, as it seems to me, these 
trade relations with Germany must be understood if we are to 
understand our English history. I put the motives of man 
thus, in order of their strength: (1) Blood, that is race 
or nationality ; (2) patriotism, or love of land and country ; 
(3) interest, or the means by which man lives in trade and com- 
merce ; (4) religion, which is the hope and refectory of his soul, 
but is as a motive uncertain and incalculable in its influence, and 
much used as a colour to disguise interest; and (5) politics, 
including all constitutional questions, which are merely the 
means or instrument for attaining these other ends. Now it 
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is the proper business of the historian to understand all these 
motives and to explain their influence on events, for if the historian 
deals merely in events alone he signifies nothing. And yet if 
we read our English histories of the Wars of the Roses, it might 
be supposed that some at least of these motives were not then 
in operation. Events, in fact, are not so much explained as 
narrated. Let us, for example, take what is the crux and centre 
of these wars, the action of Warwick in transferring his allegiance 
from York to Lancaster, the flight and return of the King-maker, 
the flight and return of Edward IV, and the Battle of Barnet in 
which the great Neville died. From the English historian we 
might suppose that Warwick was merely an unscrupulous noble, 
who acted through some pique or personal motive, ambition, or 
mere caprice. Butif we apply our German key to these events, we 
find that Warwick fought Liibeck at sea; that Edward was 
made king on the “ anti-German ticket ” ; that Edward, in the 
absence of Warwick, came to an understanding with the Hanse ; 
that Warwick’s invading army made an anti-German demonstra- 
tion in London; that Edward fled to Flanders and returned in 
German ships ; and that German influence was thrown into the 
scale for the defeat of Warwick just as it had been used for the 
defeat of de Montfort. If English historians say little or nothing 
of all this, it is not forgotten by the German historians. Thus 
Pauli, for example: ‘“ When Edward IV was driven out they 
(the Hanseatic League) had to decide whether Henry VI should 
keep the throne or lose it again. . . . They helped the Germanic 
element to victory. If Henry VI had succeeded in retaining 
the Crown . . . the sea-power wielded by the German merchant 
would have gone to France, and the whole development of West 
European commerce would have been different. Thus the 
Germans freed themselves from a very serious danger, and at 
the same time forced the King under an obligation to the 
Hanse.”’* In the opinion, then, of one of the greatest of German 
historians, at this crisis in English history an English king was 
a mere puppet in German hands, and the Wars of the Roses 
were part of the conflict for German commercial supremacy in 
England. And the contemporary Dantzig chronicler is just as 
explicit : ‘‘ In the year 1469 there was great discord in England 


* Tauli, Die Hansestadte in den Rosenkriegen, p. 177. 
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amongst the barons, one of the reasons being the (German) 
merchant.”* Here then is a motive for the Wars of the Roses 
which puts all the chief actors in a new and surprising light. 
Warwick is a patriot who fights against the German domination 
on sea and land; Edward betrays the cause of English trade 
and shipping for German money ; Warwick remains true to his 
principles and drives Edward from the Throne on which he had 
placed him; Edward is restored by the German power and 
re-establishes the German merchant in his position of privilege. 

These motives being known, the Wars of the Roses no longer 
seem mere feudal anarchy, but take their place in English history 
as part of the great struggle for economic independence and 
sea-power, which makes the staple of our narrative. As Simon 
de Montfort, so Warwick the King-Maker—they were both 
national heroes who died fighting the Germans in the cause of 
protection. And just as the London merchant was defeated 
by the German merchant when the King of Germany restored 
Henry III to the throne, so the cause of English trade was laid 
in the dust when Paul Benecke carried Edward IV from Flanders 
to the port of Ravenspur. The restoration of Edward IV was 
followed by the most shameful treaty ever signed by an English 
king, I mean the Treaty of Utrecht. “‘ German power is more 
firmly established in England than ever,’ was the opinion of 
Liibeck. ‘“‘ We have made an end of the English,” said the 
envoys of Dantzig. In the Treaty of Utrecht we have the spec- 
tacle of an English king, not only exempting German traders 
from all the customs paid by Englishmen, not only placing them 
above the justice of English courts, but making England the 
instrument for punishing the one German city which had deserted 
the Hanseatic League and espoused the cause of York. Cologne 
was deprived of all privileges in England until such time as the 
Hanseatic ban should be removed. 

Henry VII, that wary and politic prince, did not dare to 
challenge directly the power of the German cities, although he 
must have been sorely tempted thereto by the intrigues of 
Germany against his throne. How far these intrigues were the 
work of the cities and how far the work of the Emperor, I have 
found it impossible to determine. But it is certain that the 


* Dantzig Chronicle to 1469, p. 5. 
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German traders in London were suspected of a connection with 
the Perkin Warbeck invasion, and Busch admits that they were 
probably the go-betweens. The Emperor’s motive is plainly 
declared in his correspondence with Perkin, and in the despatches 
of the Venetian Ambassadors. He found Henry VII slack in 
the traditional English role of picking the German chestnut out 
of the French fire. But the cities also had a reasonable motive, 
for the Tudor policy was founded on the support of the English 
interest both in trade and manufacture. The English Parlia- 
ment which welcomed the first Tudor to the throne marked its 
affection by granting the King a poll-tax on foreigners, and 
Henry’s Navigation Acts, his encouragement of cloth manu- 
facture, his charter to the Merchant Adventurers, and his alliance 
with Denmark were all indirect blows at the Hanseatic League. 
Yet the state of English shipping and the insecurity of his throne 
forbade him to do more than lay the foundations of that great 
national policy which in the hands of Elizabeth was to shatter 
in pieces the German power. 

We shall not understand the mercantile policy of the Tudors 
unless we realise that this greatest of English dynasties rested 
upon the organised power of the Merchant Adventurers, and 
that the Merchant Adventurers were engaged in a truceless and 
deadly struggle with the Hanseatic League. Who has sung the 
praises, who has even told the tale, of the Merchant Adventurers ? 
To some it may appear “sordid’’: those who dare not face 
the realities of life like to pretend that there is no such thing 
as trade. To me it is one of the epical subjects of our history, 
this conflict between the English and the German merchant. 
Why should we allow the German a superiority in organisation 
when it is matter of history that English organisation defeated 
German organisation? For the Merchant Adventurers were 
nothing less than the organisation of English trade to fight the 
Hanseatic League. ‘“‘ The Company of the Merchant Adven- 
turers,’’ says Wheeler, “ consisteth of a great number of wealthy 
and well-experimented merchants dwelling in divers great cities, 
maritime towns, and other parts of the realm, to wit, London, 
York, Norwich, Exeter, Ipswich, Newcastle, Hull, &c. These 
men of old time linked and bound themselves together in com- 
pany for the exercise of merchandise and seafare, trading in 
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cloth, kersey, and all other . . . commodities vendible abroad.” 
And Wheeler always speaks of the Germans as the inveterate 
enemies of his Society. It is true that we had great merchants 
even before they were organised on national lines. In the 
thirteenth century there were the Thornes, who took part in the 
Crusades, opened out a trade in the Mediterranean, and under 
the name of “ Spina ” settled in Italy and financed the Popes. 
In the fourteenth century there were Richard and William 
de la Pole high in the councils of Edward III, and Richard 
Whittington, our nursery Dick, who owned a cat and heard 
the bells of Bow singing “Turn again, Whittington” from 
Highgate Hill. He was, in fact, a great English merchant, and 
his praises are worthily sung in the Libell of English Policy. 
Then in the fifteenth century there were such merchants as 
Geofirey Boleyn, the great-great-grandfather of Queen Elizabeth ; 
Barantyn, Cotton, Thomas Smith, Thomas Terry, Thomas Baker, 
and W. Cahol, of London; Roger Thornton, of Newcastle ; 
Taverner of Hull, a pioneer of English trade in Italy and the 
Levant ; the Jays of Bristol; and that great Bristol fish merchant, 
W. Cannyngs, who employed eight hundred sailors and ten 
ships to trade with Iceland and Prussia in defiance of the Germans. 

Such were a few of the Merchant Adventurers, and if I have 
treated them rather as a corporation than as individuals it is 
not that I forget that they were men as well as merchants. But 
their chief significance to us is that they organised themselves on 
national lines to do battle with the German merchant and carried 
the commercial war into Flanders and Brabant, into High 
Germany, into the Baltic, to Iceland, and even into Russia, the 
jealously guarded trade reserves of the German Hanse. These 
Merchant Adventurers were from their very nature and purpose 
in conflict with the Germans: they existed to challenge the 
supremacy of the League, for they were leagued together to 
carry English cloth overseas in their own ships and sell it in 
the mart towns of the continent. In this they differed from 
the Merchants of the Staple, who shared their franchises with 
foreigners and were content to sell our raw material to the 
Flemish weaver. 

But among all these English merchants I give the palm to 
Thomas Gresham. And his chief title to greatness is not that 
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he founded Gresham College or the Royal Exchange, but that 
he “ practised’ with King Edward VI and “my Lord of 
Northumberland ” to break the power of the German merchant 
in London. The problem before Gresham and his English 
contemporaries was to induce the Government to resume those 
privileges which placed the German in a position more favourable 
than the Englishman, in other words to secure a reform of the 
tariff. But the German was strongly entrenched, not only 
because he had great allies on the continent, not only because 
his “scraps of paper” had the sanction of authority and anti- 
quity, but for a more important reason. The Steelyard, as 
Anderson puts it, served as a sort of bank for the English kings, 
The English Government was in a chronic state of indebtedness 
to the German cities, and to destroy the influence of the German 
it was necessary to secure the financial independence of the 
Monarchy. And so it came about that in the time of Edward VI 
and Elizabeth we find Gresham employing all means to induce 
his fellow merchants to lend money to the Crown. Thus, for 
example, old Stow tells us in his Survey of London: “ King 
Edward VI borrowed money of Anthony Fugger and his nephews, 
who were vastly rich German merchants and bankers of Antwerp. 
And the city was bound with the King for payment. As I find, 
anno 1551 in the month of April, a recognisance made from the 
King to Sir Andrew Jud, Lord Maior of the City, and the Com- 
monalty of the same, that the King shall discharge them, their 
successors, lands, possessions, and goods whatsoever, as well 
beyond the sea as on this side, from payment of certain sums 
of money Flemish, which they stood bound for to the said 
Anthony Fugger and his nephews to be paid at Antwerp.” And 
Stow goes on to tell how Queen Elizabeth “ thought of laying 
aside this custom of taking up money from foreign merchants 
and bankers, and concluded it better to borrow of her own 
subjects. . . . This counsel, that famous citizen, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, her agent, gave her.’? According to the same authority 
Gresham had great difficulty in inducing the Merchant Adven- 
turers ‘‘ to borrow for the Queen.” Not until the Secretary of 
the Queen’s Council (probably Cecil) “‘ wrote to the Merchants 
to complain of their behaviour ” did they lend the Queen money. 
This transaction of November and December 1569 was made 
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the more necessary because “‘ Duke d’Alva ” had closed Antwerp 
to English trade. Now Stow states as the reason for this change 
in royal policy “that her own subjects might have the benefit 
of the interest of the money so lent her rather than strangers ”— 
a very good reason as far as it goes ; but we know from Gresham’s 
letter to Queen Elizabeth, which I quote elsewhere,* that 
Gresham’s real object was that the Queen should have no tempta- 
tion to restore the “ usurped privileges ”’ of the Hanseatic League. 

Besides lending the Crown money Gresham “ practised 
against” the Germans in the Courts of Law. I have devoted a 
whole chapter to the once famous, but long-forgotten, suit of 
1551, in which a stout jury of English Baltic merchants found 
that the Germans had forfeited their privileges by “ colouring ” 
the goods of certain “sledded Polacks.”+ It was a curious 
verdict, for the jury found as part of its true bill that English 
merchants should have a substantial preference over “ all foreign 
merchants, not native ” in the English customs. In other words 
the verdict was founded upon sound Protectionist principles. 
Needless to say, the Germans were shocked at such a court and 
such a finding. “‘ Contrary to laws divine and human and the 
statutes of this realm and the express words of their ancient 
privileges.” Yet it happened that thereswere no Germans at 
that time on the Privy Council, and when the appeal was heard 
before that august tribunal it was unanimously decided that 
substantial justice had been done. 

It might have been more heroic if the Germans had been 
defeated in battle rather than by loans, tariffs, and a suit at law ; 
but it is characteristic of this strange and obscure struggle that the 
mortal blow should have come in this way. For the blow was 
mortal. It is true that ‘“ bloody Mary,” as part of the marriage 
settlement with Philip, restored, or endeavoured to restore, the 
German privileges; but Gresham continued to “ practise” with 
the Privy Council, and the German power in England remained 
effectually broken. 

It was for Queen Elizabeth to carry the war into the enemy's 
country and for her merchants to fight the Germans in their own 


* The letter will be found among the Appendices to Furgon’s Life o 
Gresham. 


T “He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice.”—/amlet. 
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markets of Stade, Emden, and Hamburg. I have already told 
the readers of the National Review the story of the last stage 
of this great conflict, how the Germans supplied Philip with 
money, munitions, sailors, soldiers, and even ships for his Armada, 
and how sixty Hanseatic hulks loaded with contraband were 
captured at one fell swoop by Drake in the Tagus. And yet 
even at this final and desperate climax of the struggle, Germany 
and England did not come to open blows, but fought each other 
with tariffs and trade interdicts. The expulsion of the Germans 
from their Steelyard in 1599 was but the final checkmate in a 
long game of expulsions, embargoes, tariff wars, and excom- 
munications of which my last chapter gives an all too inadequate 
sketch. 

I have hopes nevertheless that my story is neither sordid 
nor dull. If fighting is wanted I can produce sea-battles and the 
sack of cities to prove that German and Englishman were far 
enough from living at peace in the Middle Ages. The German 
methods were then as now: they sank our harmless merchant- 
men and drowned our poor fisherfolk. In the time of Richard II 
and again in the time of Henry VI there was even open war 
between England and the German cities. And why is Wenyng- 
ton forgotten, that stout man of Devon, who, with an inferior 
force, attacked the Liibeck fleet and brought it triumphantly 
into the Solent? Most of these battles between English and 
German merchants and sailors have been condemned by the 
lofty historian as mere acts of piracy unworthy of chronicle, yet 
they were part, heroic if obscure, of the long and stern fight 
waged by Englishmen for economic liberty. And Willoughby 
and Chancellor also I may justly call heroes, who circumnavigated 
the North Cape to circumvent the German and his ally the 
Spaniard. Willoughby, who died in a desolate harbour of 
Lapland, and Chancellor, who secured our first alliance with 
Russia, are worthy of something more than a grudging remem- 
brance. And if we seek the heroic, I boast at least two figures 
as illustrious as any in our history, the first and the last of the 
barons, the soldier-statesman Simon de Montfort and the sailor- 
statesman Warwick the King-Maker. They both died by German 
conspiracy, and they were both remembered as heroes and 
patriots by their fellow Englishman. 
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And yet I am willing to concede that the English protagonists 
in this struggle were generally men more of brain than of brawn. 
Warwick, certainly, if not Leicester also, was greater as a states- 
man than as a warrior; Gresham won his victories by “ practising,” 
and so did his good ally, Burleigh, the first and by a long way 
the greatest of the Cecils. His descendant, Lord Robert Cecil, 
is now in the Foreign Office. If he reads this little book he will 
find, what he perhaps does not now realise, that his ancestor 
defeated the Germans by giving protection to the English trader. 
He might also learn from this story that the Elizabethans did 
not deal in half-measures. When they blockaded Flanders they 
did not relax the blockade to let Germany do its Christmas trade 
with Spain. They were whole-hearted in the struggle, and 
their design was for the wealth and strength as well as the honour 


of England. 
Ian D. CoLvin 
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THE NEW ARMIES FROM WITHIN 


Wirn the “‘ New Armies ” entering upon the arena of the Great 
War, England, asking how they are likely to fare, may take one 
ground for confidence in this: that surely never before in the 
history of our Empire was such splendid raw material for armies 
gathered together. There have been things to offend dainty 
tastes in the recruiting campaign of which they are the harvest : 
there is sound reason behind the plea that some form of militia 
ballot would have secured the required recruits with more ease 
and with more dignity. But nothing can spoil the value of the 
net result, that many hundreds of thousands of the best men who 
ever served in an army have joined the colours. 

Let us judge the New Army by the standard of the “‘ Regulars.” 

The soldiers of the Expeditionary Force (the “ Regulars,” 
the men who, despite the booming of certain special units, have 
done the greater part of the heroic work of Sir John French’s 
command) have proved themselves so nobly this past year that 
it is possible to say, without fear of offence, that if they had 
been judged as individuals before they joined the Army, they 
might not have been held to represent the best average of the 
British people. There is nothing ungracious in saying this now, 
when even the furious and blinded foe is compelled to admit 
their excellent virtue. The men of the Regular Army themselves 
would admit almost unanimously that it was the Army that 
made them, and that they occasionally took the King’s shilling 
for lack of prospect of another shilling. The people of England 
must confess, on their part, that they rather boasted of “ not 
being a military nation ” and were content with an army system 
which did not seek to levy fairly upon the average manhood of 
the nation but trusted to the patriotism and instinct for rule of 
an officer class. The material was not bad material, or even 
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poor material. The British blood is a good brew. For it has 
tapped the most adventurous and hardiest veins of the Celt, the 
Anglo-Saxon, the Scandinavian, and the Norman; and this 
British blood learned by some subtle alchemy to draw always 
fresh savour and wholesomeness from the girdling sea. Put 
out of consideration a few criminal degenerates, and the mentally 
emasculated politicians who in the Manchester school preached 
the gospel of no-nationalism, and no British stock is actually 
bad stock, as can be seen from the superb young nations that 
have sprung, partly from its leas, in the Dominions. But the 
point I wish to urge is that the raw material of the New Armies 
represents a great improvement on the raw material from which 
was built up an Army that was undoubtedly in some respects the 
best in the field. It was few but fit. Other things being equal 
therefore, the New Armies could be expected to equal the Expe- 
ditionary Force. Other things, unfortunately, are not equal, 
as will be pointed out later when officers’ equipment and time of 
training are considered. But probably the final conclusion will 
be justified, that in all the circumstances the New Armies, after 
some blooding, can be expected to attain the high standard set 
in the field by the British Regular. 

The material of the New Armies is such as no recruiting 
sergeant a year ago would have hoped to secure. In a fairly 
typical batch of recruits I had to take over one day were engine- 
fitters, brass-finishers, coal-miners, agricultural labourers, game- 
keepers, two foremen, one compositor, one valet, one pugilist 
(a champion), one stud groom, one cycle mechanic, one clerk, 
The average wage of the men before they joined was 35s. a week, 
and only two out of thirty-eight had been of the “ usually 
unemployed ” class. Among these men, accustomed to the 
discipline of the workshop, many of them with experience as 
gangers or foremen, possible non-commissioned officers were 
sprinkled thickly. I have seen batches of recruits for the old 
army just when they joined, and they looked usually rather 
forlorn—men accustomed to be unemployed, men at a loose 
end, disappointed men, with just a sprinkling of eager men 
taking to the soldier’s life for the love of it. Only after three 
months of the wholesome life, the wholesome food, the kindly 
discipline of the Army, would they fairly compare in physique, 
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manhood, and intelligence with the first-day recruits of the New 
Armies. 

A well-marked stream coming to join the flood of recruits 
was that of British men from overseas. The British blood is 
strangely responsive to the magic of the seas. Send a careless 
young Englishman abroad to Australia or South Africa, or to 
some foreign land such as China or the Argentine, and the salt air 
of the seas as he traverses them seems to set tingling in his blood 
a new keenness of Imperial pride. His outlook comes closer to 
that of the Elizabethan Englishman. Perhaps it is from the first 
actual consciousness of what it means to be of a nation which 
is mistress of the seas. Perhaps one must seek deeper for a 
more transcendental explanation, finding it in something analogous 
to the Greek myth of the hero who renewed his strength whenever 
he touched Mother Earth. Let the reason be what it will, the 
fact is clear enough. Of British men abroad—I speak now of 
British-born, not of those born citizens of the Dominions—one 
can dare the guess that ninety-nine out of a hundred turned their 
thoughts at once to the joy of service on the outbreak of this war. 
Further—acclaim the moving and generous spirit of this, despite 
all its unreason—many men fit to serve wished to serve with 
the Mother Country’s forces even when there was a Dominion 
force nearer by. In a city of China there were eighteen young 
Englishmen in various commercial houses. Of them seventeen 
came away home to the war. In most cases it meant abandoning 
their positions and all their future prospects. Money was scarce, 
and the little band travelled steerage. How great a sacrifice that 
was one must know the tropics and the disgusts of having coolies 
for fellow-travellers to realise. Of the seventeen some now are 
officers, some rankers ; but in whatever position, each man is a 
fortress of security to the nation. From the Argentine, from 
Canada and the United States, from New Zealand and Australia, 
the English streamed home to serve. From such a place as the 
Argentine there was almost a stampede of British men of fighting 
age. In Australia and New Zealand, naturally most of the 
British-born joined with the local forces. But it was counted a 
fine thing to come home, if that were possible, and an Australian 
can appreciate the sentiment inspiring the feeling, though it 
robbed Australia of many a fine fellow. 
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Starting with a big handicap of quality in their favour, the 
men of the New Armies very soon found that it was all necessary 
if within the much briefer time allowed to them to become fit for 
the fighting line they were to succeed in keeping level with the 
great soldiers who would be their comrades. The recruits of the 
old Regular Army before the war came into an organisation which 
was officered, from brigade generals down to junior subalterns, 
by as fine a body of keen, intelligent men as could be imagined. 
Officers were drawn mostly from a class with a tradition of rule, 
and were given a very close training. Those who came in as 
officers from circles which had not that tradition were in a minority 
and during their course of training learned to conform to the 
pattern set. Very much of the success of the British Army at 
the front has been due to the qualities of courage, coolness, and 
noblesse oblige of the officers. As a class they give the best of 
leads—a far better lead than the generally domineering, some- 
times brutal, German officers. The recruits to the New Armies 
have not had, and will not have, the advantage of coming to an 
organisation fully officered by men with this tradition of command 
and the technical knowledge of their work. They have had to 
rely for officers on material which is poorer on the average. The 
officers of the New Armies have come from five sources : 

(1) A few officers spared from units at the front and devoting 
themselves to the dull but glorious duty of helping on the new 
man. These were naturally first-class. 

(2) “‘ Dug-outs.” A “ dug-out” is not a form of entrench- 
ment or shelter but an officer who, having completed, as he 
thought, his soldier’s work, has come back to service in the New 
Army. Some of the dug-outs are up to the highest standard 
of the Regular Army and, having kept current with modern 
military progress, are able to “take post” from the outset. 
Other dug-outs are more or less behindhand with modern military 
science. It is one of the glories of our day to see, as may be seen, 
colonels and majors come back to military life at the call of duty, 
straining side by side at the military academies with callow youths 
to acquire the new knowledge that the march of military science 
has made necessary. The “ dug-out ” in the majority of cases 
makes an excellent officer after a little schooling (sometimes 
without). Sometimes he has proved valuable only for the 
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preliminary work of regimental organisation, and is then remorse. 
lessly passed over when his unit is finally put into shape for the 
front. He bombards the War Office with furious protests, then 
cheerfully takes up the licking into shape of another raw unit, 
If he has not a sound constitution his fate will be to go back from 
unit to unit, chafing a little at each transfer but his sound soul 
sustaining him to “ carry on.” 

(3) Promoted non-commissioned officers from the Regular 
force, nearly always proficient in their technical work, and in 
the majority of cases with also a sound instinct of leadership. 

(4) Recruited officers from the Universities and the public 
schools. Almost invariably they have a sense of leadership, 
They have learned a tradition of rule. In most cases they soon 
learn the technical part of their work. It is a pity that, so far 
as my observation goes, they are inclined to forget the claim 
which should come to them from the highly specialised branches 
of the Army, such as the Artillery and the Engineers. It is a 
sense of modesty, no doubt. They think that gunnery work 
will be beyond them. But in following that sense of modesty 
they leave, in some cases, highly specialised work to men inferior 
to themselves. The University man or the Public School youth 
should ask himself first: ‘Can I manage the Artillery or the 
Engineers ?”’ before putting himself down for an infantry 
commission. 

(5) Recruited officers from the bulk of the community: in 
many cases very good; sometimes passing muster; in a few 
cases distinctly poor. The necessity of a weeding-out has been 
already recognised. It will not affect more than a small per- 
centage, and need not be dwelt upon. But this should be said: 
that any young man with experience or instinct of leadership 
should not enlist except in such organisations as the Officers’ 
Training Corps, the Honourable Artillery Corps, and King Edward’s 
Horse, when they are readily available for commissions. There 
is a greater need of officers than of soldiers. 

Summing up in regard to the officers of the New Armies it has 
to be admitted that as a class they come below the standard of the 
Expeditionary Force, but not so much below the standard as to 
represent an actually dangerous weakness. But in those armies 
which are yet in the formation stage attention could best be 
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concentrated on this point. The non-commissioned officers are, 
also, a little weak in comparison with the highly trained men of the 
Regular Army, though in their ranks many Regulars and many 
“dug-outs ” can also be found. The position in regard to non- 
commissioned officers is much bettered by the existence of a 
huge reserve fund of possible non-commissioned officers in the 
recruits of the New Armies. Nowadays acting-bombardiers are 
made in a night and an intelligent man finds himself a sergeant 
before his corporal’s stripes have weathered off their newness. 
And excellent most of the new non-commissioned officers are. 

When equipment comes to be considered the official policy 
of frankness can best be followed and the plain statement made 
that if stay-at-home England does its duty as men in the trenches 
have to do their duty, with only one limitation to effort, that of 
human endurance, the New Armies will fight with at least as good 
equipment as the Expeditionary Force, and will be more gener- 
ously supplied with ammunition. If stay-at-home England 
decides to go on roystering, ca-cannying, holiday-making, striking, 
then the New Armies cannot have and maintain the same high 
standard as the Expeditionary Force. It may be presumed that 
they will be in the field nevertheless, for the enemy must be fought, 
and what oftheir bloodis shed needlessly will be on the heads of 
the men who sacrificed them to make a drunkard’s, or a don’t-care’s 
holiday. 

The time of training for the New Armies must be very much 
shorter than for the Regular Army. It will probably, when the 
war is over, be found to have averaged about six months for each 
man. Against this formidable handicap of time has to be set the 
much higher physical and mental average of the recruits. These 
keen-witted, successful men, who have come from the highways 
not the blind-alleys of industry, can be expected to learn quickly. 
Allow them prompt equipment on joining and the same standard of 
officers and they would be ready within three months for any 
reasonable call. Under present circumstances the six months’ 
course is within the margin of safety. 

Glance at these New Armies at work. Life in them has for 
most a wholesome joy. There are exceptions—slack officers who 
took commissions in a spirit of condescension and with no real idea 
of work; impatient rankers who thought that joining the Army 
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meant a uniform to-day and a journey to France next week—but 
the exceptions make no serious inroad into the general average of 
busy contentment. Real earnest work brings always that reward 
of contentment and in some units of the New Armies the work 
reaches to the utmost reasonable possibility of human effort, 
because of the general desire to make up for shortness of training 
by extra industry. Here is a sample day of an officer in the 
Artillery: 6.30 to 7.30 supervision of grooming of about one 
hundred horses (no perfunctory supervision since many of the men 
had never seen a horse until they joined), and of the physical 
culture drill which is engaging the gunners whilst the drivers are 
in stables; 8.45 to 1 out on manceuvre with the battery acting 
at different times as captain, as battery leader, as reconnaissance 
officer, and as battery commander; a short “stables” to see 
that the horses are roughly dried off, watered and fed; then a 
hurried lunch and out at 2 with the gunners on an instructional 
march (map-reading, reconnoitring, picking gun positions, &c.); 
an interval of 15 minutes allows of tea before “ stables ” from 4.30 
to 5.30; there is then some office work and at 6 a short lecture 
to a non-commissoned officers’ class; at 6.30 the officer goes on 
to a lecture by an artillery officer returned from the front about 
aerial reconnaissance in connection with artillery, and shortly after 
7 he is free for dinner and nothing to do after dinner except to 
prepare notes and orders for a tactical scheme next morning in 
which he has to represent a brigade of artillery. 

That is a busy day certainly, though not all days are so busy: 
but any earnest officer’s diary will be sprinkled with such days. 
The pace thus set is followed cheerfully by the men. They will go 
to any length of work if they find that their officers give a good 
lead. The officer who saunters about giving orders does not get 
good results but the officer who leads by example and does not 
disdain to show how a horse should be groomed or a physical 
culture exercise carried on finds that the men of the New Armies 
have an inexhaustible thirst for knowledge. 

The very wide sweep of the net which has gathered in these 
recruits gives the New Armies a very varied stock of knowledgeable 
men to draw upon. The ideal army officer would be, besides a 
gentleman and a skilled tactician, a good horse-master, a good 
horse-keeper, and a clever mechanician, able to train men, to 
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repair a telephone, a saddle, a cooking-pot or a wagon. No one 
man can have all that knowledge in perfection, but with the 
New Armies it is possible to get within a unit men trained in civil 
life to every form of skill wanted. A regiment, with average luck, 
will have recruits from the most varied industries and trades, 
and with closer attention to the classification of recruits as they 
come in it would be possible, I am sure, to provide for almost every 
unit an adequate fund of the skilled labour that it needs. 

If it could be arranged to devote a few of the most highly 
intelligent officers in each Army to this work of classification, 
giving to every new man coming into the ranks say ten minutes 
of individual analytical attention, that ten minutes would be 
worth weeks afterwards. With the Regular Army recruits 
careful classification was not so necessary. The men coming in 
were of an average lack of special ability. Ample time could be 
given to training them and they would in most cases turn satis- 
factorily out of any mould they were run into. To the New Armies 
there is flowing a rich stream of men with all kinds of special 
abilities to reward the patient fossicker. 

Weighing now all the elements in the balance it will be found 
that the New Armies are stronger in the raw material of the rank 
and file, weaker in the officers and non-commissioned officers’ 
ranks ; have suffered somewhat from the sloth and indifference 
of industrial England and may suffer a great deal more if a sterner 
mood does not come to the nation’s resolution ; are handicapped 
by the short training they must put up with but can overcome, 
and are overcoming, that handicap by harder work and quicker 
wits. The final conclusion is the hopeful one that I have already 
foreshadowed, that the Empire need have no fear that the New 
Armies will prove unequal to the glorious work set to their hands 
provided always they are not betrayed by their mates in the work- 
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A HARVEST CAMP IN NORFOLK 


To members of the professional classes the summer holiday this 
year presented a difficult problem. Many men who were dis. 
qualified, either by age or occupation, from taking an immediate 
part in the war felt that an ordinary holiday pursued in climbing 
mountains, or playing golf, or shooting grouse and partridges 
was distasteful at a time when their friends and relations were 
being exposed to death in Flanders or at the Dardanelles; they 
wanted to be “ doing their bit ”’ in however subordinate a capacity, 
doing something, however minute, to help the country to carry on 
the war. And yet it was not at all easy to find one’s bit to do, 
Undirected voluntary effort may do more harm than good; un- 
skilled workers plunging into a business may consume more time 
in instruction than they will be worth in the three or four weeks 
at their disposal, or they may upset the labour market by 
taking inferior wages, and thus depriving other people of a job. 
Moreover, most professional men are worked hard in their own 
occupations, and need a holiday—especially at this time when 
they are often helping to do the work of others who have gone to 
the Front. 

The holiday problem was solved in various ways. Some tried 
munition factories—but the noise and the dirt and the want of 
fresh air did not make this an ideal holiday for a hard-worked man. 
Some went to the War Office or other Government Departments 
to enable those employed there to get a holiday, but the hours 
were long, and here again there was no change of air and scene. 
Others helped with the National Register; and, of course, those 
with military training could find employment with a unit of the 
New Army or the Volunteer Defence Corps. No more contented 
party of professional men, however, could have been found than 
was composed of those who took part in a harvest camp in Norfolk, 
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To superior people who know little of either class, a camp composed 
of clergymen and schoolmasters might suggest most unpromising 
material for enjoyment; whilst the idea that any use could be 
made of such a group in the harvest field might seem grotesque. 
Indeed, it must be confessed that the experiment appeared a 
somewhat hazardous one, and it was very fortunate that the two 
organisers of it were persons who could see it through ; for “the 
Master,” as we called our employer, was accustomed to manage 
a very large farm in Norfolk, whilst “the Lord ” of us harvesters, 
who was our “foreman,” was the head of a populous parish in 
London. 

“The Master”? and “the Lord” worked on two principles. 
First, they arranged that, as far as possible, everything should be 
done in reasonable comfort in camp. Except in India, where, 
of course, “‘ camping out ”’ is done on a scale impossible in England, 
I have never been in a more comfortable camp. Our tents were 
lent by the local boy scouts, and instead of eighteen boy scouts 
had only two harvesters ; we not only had beds but boards; the 
washing-place had a boiler for hot water, and the delight of a warm 
bath after a busy and arduous day in the fields was indescribable ; 
the food was plentiful and well-cooked, and the beer unlimited ; 
whilst the canteen—a shepherd’s hut—contained everything one 
could want, from stamps and chocolates to safety-pins and sticking 
plaster. But, of course, we had not come merely to be com- 
fortable, but to be helpful; and the second principle of the 
organisers was that we had come to work, and wanted to be 
treated seriously as labourers, and not played with as a picnic 
party. And we had the satisfaction of knowing that our work 
was wanted. Labour was very scarce in our district of Norfolk and 
could not easily be secured ; it is true that some farmers employed 
soldiers, but there were cases in which these men were recalled 
after three or four days in the harvest-field in order to be sent 
to the Front, and the farmer found himself deprived of assistance 
at a moment when it was most desired. 

For our work we were paid on strict business principles : 
“the Master” and his bailiff made out the detailed results of our 
labours, and each week we knew exactly what amount we had 
earned and how we had earned it. Possibly the Master was some- 
what generous in some of his estimates of what we did, but he 
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assured us that it was what he considered fair to both parties, 
To make the camp self-supporting—in which we succeeded—was 
a great spur to our efforts, whilst I am bound to say for myself, 
the earning by manual labour of some five shillings a day, which 
is what we earned on an average taking fine and wet days together, 
went beyond my wildest ambitions. But we had to work—and to 
work hard—for our pay. A day’s walking in roots after partridges, 
even with a host who begins at 8.30 in the morning and goes on 
till in the gathering darkness the flash of the gun can be dis- 
cerned, is nothing compared to a day in the harvest-field. I think 
it was the experience, at all events of the older amongst us, that 
we could hardly bear it at first. ‘‘The Master’? told me with 
delight how a famous University weight-putter of bygone days 
came up towards the end of his first day streaming with perspira- 
tion, and with his vision almost completely obscured by the mist 
that had gathered on his glasses as the result of his honest toil, 
*T don’t know what it is,” he said, ‘‘ but I have never felt like 
this before’’; and perhaps for the first time in his life, this 
particular labourer felt his strength had almost given out. If such 
was the case with the giants of the party, it fared not less hardly 
with those less gifted with physical powers. ‘‘ You’re working 
those fine gentlemen too hard,” was the remark of the sympathetic 
Bailiff’s daughter; but “‘the Master” was obdurate and he was 
right ; he wanted to break us in, and on the third or fourth day 
one felt, if not equal to anything, at all events prepared to do 
things one would not have dreamt oneself capable of doing a few 
days previously. 

To begin with, we were put on to “ scything” and “ shocking.” 
Scything—which we did round the edge of a field to make a path- 
way for the cutting and binding machine—was very popular; 
golf enthusiasts thought the evenness of the swing required was 
very like the swing of their favourite pastime, and shouted de- 
lightedly when they had got what they thought was a successful 
stroke; the more poetical felt something romantic about so 
ancient an agricultural weapon, whilst the more mercenary were 
stimulated by the thought that we got 10s. an acre for mowing and 
tying up the sheaves. “Shocking,” on the other hand, was 
frankly unpopular; and it must be confessed that it is not an 
exhilarating pursuit, There is little art required, though here, 
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as with everything else, there is a right and a wrong way of doing 
it. We were divided into parties of four to gather the sheaves 
dropped by the self-binder and arrange them in a “ shock,” each 
man carrying two sheaves to each “shock.” It does not sound an 
arduous task; but if you begin at 8.30 (we were excused the 
6-8 shift) and go on till 12; and then continue—after an hour for 
dinner—from 1 to 4, and then —after half an hour for “‘ fourses ” 
you go on again from 4.30 till 7.30, and the whole time you are 
walking and carrying and bending in a blazing sun, you are apt to 
get exhausted. In the evening one can go on for ever, but in the 
hour preceding dinner and “fourses”’ one has had more than 
enough of it. To stay “shocking” all day in a forty-acre field 
of barley, which you never leave except for meals, and in which 
you are not allowed to smoke is not a thing to be done for pleasure ; 
and barley, moreover, is of a most vagrant and irritating character, 
and succeeds in finding its way into one’s garments and in decorat- 
ing one’s body with a sort of “‘ barley rash.”” But “ the Master ” 
in his gig used to turn up periodically to urge on our progress, 
and when he had disappeared by one gate, the Bailiff on his cob 
was apt unexpectedly to appear by another ; and besides, had not 
“the Master ”’ a strong pair of field glasses from which he could 
survey our labours from the privacy of his own house, and did he 
not count us periodically to see that we were all there and catch 
out one delinquent enjoying for a few tranquil moments on the 
hottest of afternoons a surreptitious half pipeful of tobacco under 
what proved to be the delusive cover of a neighbouring hedgerow 4 
Moreover, a forty-acre field at 2s. an acre meant £4 for the common 
fund—and that was a sum worth securing—and so the hours went, 
if not quickly, at all events not altogether uncomfortably away. 
But there were plenty of other jobs as well. One of our number 
who was a good driver, and, what was as important, knew the 
precise intonation required in shouting to the horses ‘“ Kuisht” 
in order to make them “right turn,’ was promoted to a cutter 
and binder; a second drove a horse-rake, and another walked 
behind a footrake, and kept up the reputation of the party 
for hard work by walking some twenty-five miles behind 
his rake in one day. Others spent days in “ gathering ” 
barley and in turning over or collecting the rakings, or in 
“unshocking”’ if the corn got wet when “shocked,” or in 
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** reshocking 
infinitum. 
But all this was preparatcry to the final stage of the harvest— 
the stacking of the corn. A field in process of being stacked, 
presents, in a large farm, a scene of great bustle and animation, 
To choose the right time for stacking in uncertain weather requires 
the generalship of ‘‘ the Master ’’ and his Bailiff, especially in the 
case of barley, which must not be stacked damp ; and when the 
right time has come not a moment must be lost. Every one—even 
the horses—seems to feel the importance of the occasion ; and to 
every one, of course, is allotted his particular task. Some are 
attached to the carts either as “ pitchers,”’ to pitch the sheaves on 
to the cart, or as “ loaders ”’ to load it ; and the boys are employed 
in leading the horses from shock to shock, with their picturesque 
cries of warning to the loaders of “‘ Hold ye,” sounding at a dis- 
tance like “ Holjee.”” The stronger amongst us became “ pitchers.” 
A Norfolk pitcher is supposed to fill a cart quicker than any other 
man in any other county, and our particular farm prided itself 
on “pitching”? faster than any other farm in Norfolk. Our 
amateurs were hard put to it at first. It was not the weight so 
much—though some of the wheat sheaves were enormous, weigh- 
ing nearly three stone—but the pace which killed. And if wheat 
was the heavier, the most difficult problem was presented by loose, 
untied barley ; to obtain a good forkful of loose barley like a 
Norfolk labourer, requires as much skill as to get a good mouthful 
of loose rice with chop-sticks, like a native of Japan, and I confess 
to being as unsuccessful with the one as with the other—but then 
I was never promoted into a proper “ pitcher.” No amateur could 
begin by pitching all day, and we worked by “ shifts ”’ at first, and 
the permanent “ hands ’’ even then did the greater part of the 
work. But it was astonishing what progress the “ pitchers ” 
made ; and the delight of one of our number—a man of herculean 
frame—who was employed on another farm where the pace was 
rather less exacting, when he found that he could more than hold 
his own with a somewhat anemic agricultural youth of about 
twenty years, was unbounded. And the Bailiff on our farm was 
very well satisfied when a 10 by 5 yards barley stack was run up 
in just over an hour and a quarter at the end of a long day with 
six ‘‘ pitchers ”’ loading the carts, four of whom were men from our 
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camp. But that was late in the evening, just before dinner ; and 
the Bailiff made a mental note that the hardest work in the future 
must be given with the bait of dinner dangled before us and the 
fear of having it cold to stimulate our efforts. 

Though the “ pitchers ” were apt to give themselves the greater 
airs, those on the stack havea no less arduous time. Attached 
to a stack is “the builder” who stays on it, and three others 
who take it in turns to unload the carts; or there may be two 
“builders ” with their six attendant satellites. Acart comes up, 
top-heavy with a gigantic load ; each load had to be put on the 
elevator, the professional time being four minutes. The unloading 
I found to be a very stiff job. You start jauntily with the easy 
sheaves and think you are getting along gallantly. Then comes 
a mass of rakings very hard trodden down, having been stamped 
on by the men loading in the cart, and below that other sheaves. 
You cannot distinguish the sheaves in the middle of the cart, and 
you are probably standing on the particular sheaf you are wanting 
to lift. Meanwhile, the moments are speeding on, the elevator 
goes on working, the men on the stack are awaiting more sheaves, 
and you have the unhappy feeling that all eyes are concentrated 
on your desperate and sometimes futile exertions. To get the cart 
emptied in anything like reasonable time I had to rely on the 
assistance of the friendly carters, and it was with a feeling of relief 
I used to go back to the stack. There one may have to stand at 
the elevator with a fork and catch the sheaves as they come off 
the elevator and pass them on ; if two regular labourers happen to 
be unloading the cart below, the pace is prodigious, and you are 
lucky if a good few of the sheaves do not hit you in the face and if 
you are not almost buried with their number. The occupation I 
really enjoyed was to pass on the sheaves to the builder at the edge 
of the stack. The builder at my stack was the “ lord ” or foreman 
of the harvesters at this particular farm where I was helping. 
He is in bed with sciatica for the greater part of the year ; but 
when the harvest comes round his old interests revive, helped, 
perhaps, by the prospect of securing his harvest money of £9, and 
his activity is wonderful. He told me his age was sixty-six, but 
added, with an engaging sense of accuracy, that it might be sixty- 
seven. I learnt, however, later that he had been in receipt of an 
Old Age Pension since the Pensions were started, and that he was 
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a good deal nearer eighty than sixty-seven ; for Norfolk labourers 
do not like confessing to old age—unless they are demanding an 
Old Age Pension. But there he was on the top of the stack run- 
ning about it with all the agility of a monkey, and during the rare 
pauses of our work pointing out to me with pardonable pride, in a 
dialect I had considerable difficulty in understanding, the various 
details in the technique of his craft ; or, if a rival builder happened 
to be working on the stack, dilating with no less particularity on 
any mistake he may have made. One day of unloading and 
stacking in very hot weather was, however, as much as I wanted, 
especially as the stack used to rock in a way that reminded one 
very unpleasantly of a sea-swell; and I went back next day 
contented to do the more humble task of “ shocking ” whilst an 
old Rugby International of greater strength and fewer years took 
my place. 

It was with no small satisfaction that at the end of one’s 
visit one saw the stacks set up in the fields and realised that 
the harvest had successfully closed. But it meant a regretful 
parting for all of us. For it was an experiment which had more 
than satisfied every one connected with it. ‘The Master,” 
through our labour, was able to begin us on the harvest and so 
keep his regular labourers a bit longer on the arrears of work 
which had accumulated owing to the previous shortage of labour 
—for if farmers get a week or fortnight behindhand they may 
spend, said the Master, the rest of the year in a vain attempt to 
pick it up; moreover, through out assistance, he was able to 
get his harvest so far forward as to be able to get a good price 
for his corn, and to start the new agricultural year well ahead. 
Our fellow harvesters, the regular hands, gained, because, though 
getting their full harvest money of £9, they began the harvest 
later and ended it earlier, and therefore their regular wages, 
which cease through the harvest, were withheld for a shorter 
period. And the amateurs—what a lot we had gained from it! 
At a time when it is one’s duty to be economical we had had 
a holiday—for a change of work is holiday—which cost us almost 
nothing. Moreover, it was a holiday which meant a complete 
change of thought and idea. To be out all day long in Norfolk 
air—and there is none better—to be burnt through by the sun, 
to exert all the muscles one has ever used before and a great 
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many others whose existence was previously unsuspected, to 
sleep in an open tent, to be too busy in fine weather to write 
anything save a telegram, or read anything save the war summary 
in the Times, makes an ideal holiday; and school and parish 
were alike forgotten in the new world in which we found our- 
selves. And what a new world it was to many of us! Arthur 
Young complained just before the Revolution of 1789 that the 
young lords of France hardly knew the difference between wheat 
and barley; I am not sure that all of us in camp started with 
any clear distinction between the two, but before long we found 
ourselves talking confidently—if not very accurately—about all 
the technicalities of our job; and our employer, who was also 
our host and friend, delighted us by talking quite freely about 
all the details of the business of which he was such a master. 
Finally, we left camp comforted by the assurance that the experi« 
ment upon which we had all entered with some trepidation had 
been a conspicuous success and, most important of all, with our 
consciences eased by the thought that, in a humble way, we 


had ‘‘ done our bit.”’ 
C. H. K. Marrzan 


SOME STUDIES IN FRONT- 
BENCHITIS 


I, «TRUST THE TWENTY-TWO” 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Daily Telegraph, issues a moving 
appeal “Trust the Government,” to the delirious joy of our more 
or less esteemed contemporary the Westminster Gazette, which 
challenges patriots to differ from the Daily Telegraph. Subse- 
quently Lord Rosebery took up the parable and was heard 
echoing similar advice from his lonely Scottish furrow. Nothing 
could give us greater satisfaction than the conviction that at such 
a crisis of our fate this country commanded the services of a 
trustworthy Government. We should all, in a familiar phrase, 
“sleep more quietly in our beds.” But the Government un- 
fortunately consists of Twenty-Two persons, and though the 
formula “trust the Government” sounds impressive, the exhorta- 
tion to ‘trust the Twenty-Two” provokes an audible titter. 
Had the Daily Telegraph so entitled its appeal one may doubt 
whether it would have excited so much enthusiasm in the faithful 
breast of the Westminster Gazette, and it is incredible that a man 
of humour, with Lord Rosebery’s experience of affairs, should ask 
anybody to trust any twenty-two on any matter. How long one 
may ask would the Daily Telegraph, or for the matter of that the 
Westminster Gazette, endure under twenty-two editors? Could 
Lord Rosebery ever have hoped to win the Derby had his racing 
stud been supervised by twenty-two trainers ? 

The government of a country and the conduct of war are 
surely not less difficult or complicated than editing a newspaper 
or educating a two-year old. All the qualities needed in Fleet 
Street or at Epsom are demanded of Downing Street and not a few 
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others. How then can we be reasonably asked to give a blank 
cheque to the Twenty-Two War Lords of the Coalition, relatively 
few of whom have throughout prolonged public careers given any 
evidence of perspicacity, judgment, the knowledge that comes, or 
the wisdom that lingers, to say nothing of the genius daily required 
to pull us triumphantly through Armageddon. More than a 
hundred years ago another Coalition was formed to the rapture 
of its component parts, but the verdict passed upon the Addington 
Administration by a friendly and intelligent foreigner was “Si ce 
Ministére dure, la Grande Bretagne ne durera pas.” It was a 
harsh judgment subsequently adopted by history. It may be 
argued that Mr. Asquith is not Addington. He is not. He is 
a much better speaker, but what other attributes of statesmanship 
he may possess that were denied to his predecessor his admirers 
would be hard put to it to say. Doubtless Addington was the 
stupider man of the two, but our Vicar of Bray is from all accounts 
the more blasé and cynical, neither of which qualities is calculated 
to make a great War Premier. 

The Cabinet has, however, received a certificate of character 
from an insider “‘in the know ” which it were churlish to ignore. 
It was so obviously sincere and opportune, being timed to 
reassure doubters on the reopening of Parliament somewhat 
disconcerted by the vagaries of Mr. Lloyd George, who had learnt 
from events the ruthless doctrine that the Great War will not be 
decided by speeches on the floor of the House of Commons or on 
the platform, but by the grim ordeal of blood and iron. This 
admission would appear to involve certain consequences, including 
the compression of the Twenty-T wo into some number nearer Two 
than Twenty, and the mobilisation of the entire resources of the 
British Empire under competent men knowing something of war 
and understanding organisation. Such a prospect disturbs and 
depresses the majority of the Twenty-Two, with whom the wish 
remains father to the thought, and who still fondly imagine that 
they can kill Hohenzollernism with their mouths. As the spokes- 
man of this section, who are satisfied that all is for the best under 
the best of all possibles, Mr. “‘ Lulu” Harcourt made a speech 
which arouses more alarm than anything said by Mr. Lloyd George, 
not so much because it indicates divisions in the Cabinet which 


are inevitable in all Committees, but because it shows that we 
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are governed by Bourbons, who even in the second year of Arma. 
geddon, after the miscarriage of all their miscalculations, forget 
nothing and learn nothing. 

If anything were astonishing in this amazing world it would 
be surprising that at this time of day Mr. Harcourt of all men 
should claim a vote of unlimited confidence. Here are his verba 
apsissima (see the Manchester Guardian, September 14, 1915) 
addressed to admiring constituents in the Grand Theatre, Rawten- 
stall—the locus of many Harcourtian orations—on September 13: 
‘Those of us who have made some personal sacrifices to bring 
the Coalition into being have a right to expect that those sacrifices 
will not be in vain, and that at such a crisis the country will be 
content to leave to the Government the task of judging the mind 
and the will of the people and the responsibility of taking such 
steps, and at such time as they may think proper, for the successful 
prosecution of the war.” In other words, the Twenty-Two are 
so many Supermen. All the public have to do is to open their 
mouths and shut their eyes and swallow whatever may be forth- 
coming from the bi-weekly concourse in Downing Street, where 
discussion is copious and decision rare. Mr. Harcourt is im- 
pressed by his “personal sacrifices,” presumably in relinquishing 
the Secretaryship of the Colonies to Mr. Bonar Law and in resuming 
a relatively humbler position in the Mandarinate at the Office 
of Works—in scaling down from a salary of £5000 to one of 
approximately 4000 guineas, owing to a considerate pooling 
arrangement. But surely by contrast with the sacrifices of our 
fighting men on land and sea Mr. Harcourt’s contribution to the 
common cause is one to which a naturally modest man would 
hesitate to invite attention? Can this descendant of the Plan- 
tagenets fairly claim to have “ done his bit ” to prevent the British 
Empire from being destroyed by the German Empire—to save 
European civilisation from the Kultur of the Hohenzollerns ? 
He cheerfully tells us to-day: ‘‘The best minds amongst public 
men have deprecated and abstained from this discussion, and I 
commend their example to the public at large . . . and when, as 
in the present case, the Government comprises the best minds of 
all parties and the foremost soldier of our time, it is meet and 
proper that these great decisions should be taken with a knowledge 
of your opinions by your leaders on your behalf.”” But we remain 
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unconvinced that the “best minds” have been enlisted for the 
purpose of running the war, though no doubt the best tongues are 
actively at work. When Mr. Harcourt talks of “ your leaders ” 
he reminds us of the conspicuous lack of leadership among the 
Twenty-[wo. The hungry sheep look up and are not fed. There 
is no question of recrimination. This is no party controversy. All 
serious and patriotic men have long since forgotten their party. 
Moreover the lack of leadership is equally conspicuous in all 
parties. 

The impression made on a recent visitor to this country who 
had seen both Front and Back was thus expressed by Sir Herbert 
Holt, the well-known Montreal financier and President of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, who was quoted as saying (see Morning 
Post, September 6, 1915) that the British fighting force was the 
best in the world but that its efforts were largely nullified by lack 
of support from home. “ We have,” he said, “ the balance of 
power, and we have the finest men at the front you could find 
in the world—men who are fit for anything and 50 per cent. 
superior to their foes—but until a strong man is found in England 
to control the situation and direct the course of business with a 
view to end the war, a man of iron, absolutely implacable, and 
able to resist the corroding effects of politics which eat a sinister 
way into the public life of the Mother Country, we will never win 
this war.” 

It is all very well to deprecate “ discussion,” but in the absence 
of initiative, vision, resolution, energy, among the Twenty-Two, 
you cannot stop discussion nor would it be wise or right to do so. 
Of the fighting men we need say nothing—they are hors concours. 
We can only take off our hats to them. But of the talking men 
we are forced to say—and the fighting men will agree with us— 
that apart from the great constructive work of Lord Kitchener— 
behind which the talkers nowadays shelter themselves—whose 
presence at the War Office be it never forgotten was wholly and 
solely due to “ discussion ’’in the Press of an outrageous alternative 
appointment, almost the only useful initiative throughout the 
war has come from “discussion ” alias the despised Press. 

It is true that the inspiration of the Antwerp expedition, the 
bombardment of the Dardanelles, and the campaign in Gallipoli, 
came from Downing Street and Whitehall. It were premature 
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to pronounce upon the prescience of their promoters at 
this stage. Otherwise virtually everything, from that fateful 
Sunday (August 2, 1914) following Black Saturday, when Mr. 
Harcourt and his colleagues at the twelfth hour found salvation in 
the invasion of Belgium, has sprung not from the foresight, patriot- 
ism, and wisdom of the great, wise and eminent (our £5000 a yearers), 
but from public pressure of one sort or another, including Grub 
Street, where the blackbeetles congregate despised by the almighty 
Lord of Nuneham. It were ungrateful of Mr. Harcourt to forget 
how he has been saved from himself by outsiders. No man to-day 
is more conscious of the inward devilry of Pan-Germanism or of 
our need of downing the Hohenzollerns than our First Com- 
missioner of Public Works. The Westminster Gazette has en- 
shrined his epigrams at the expense of the enemy: “Mr. Harcourt, 
addressing his constituents at Rossendale last night, declared, 
only too truly, that there is no fiendish malignity which a distorted 
mind could conceive or a degraded nation execute which is not now 
the daily practice and nightly boast of the German Empire. In 
the future Prussia may be content to go on being ruled by a class 
which has not learnt, or has intentionally forgotten, the elements 
of civilisation. ‘Asa people they may be fit to govern themselves 
according to their own ideas, but they can hardly be trusted any- 
where with the control of alien races.’ That undoubtedly must 
be one of the results of the present exhibition of German barbarism.” 
(Westminster Gazette, May 15, 1915.) 

But what a narrow escape Mr. Harcourt had of playing 
Germany’s game until it was too late to retrieve the position! We 
do not recall these things for the purpose of registering a “‘ score,” 
but simply because when the life of the nation is at stake we cannot 
afford to go nap on the judgment of responsible statesmen whose 
chief claim to infallibility and omniscience in war is an unfailing 
genius for backing the wrong horse in peace. There has been no 
more determined dancer to the piping of Potsdam than Mr. 
Harcourt. Unless rumour was even more mendacious than usual, 
and in this case rumour was corroborated by his own utterances, 
the Germans confidently relied upon the late Secretary of State 
for the Colonies almost as much as they relied upon Lord Haldane 
to paralyse Britain’s arm at the psychological moment whea 
Germany’s hour “sounded.” Tle was advocatus diaboli in the 
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Cabinet and on the Backstairs, and had he and the Potsdam 
Party succeeded in ousting Sir Edward Grey from the Foreign 
Office, the Entente with France and Russia, which was anathema 
to Mr. Harcourt and his friends, would have been abandoned and 
there would have been no serious obstacle to the Pan-Germanisation 
of Europe. A man so hopelessly and perilously wrong on every 
single aspect of the Anglo-German problem would, one might 
have imagined, have preferred to be neither seen nor heard at the 
present juncture and would hesitate in obtruding his advice on the 
country which he brought to the verge of disaster. 

Like his father before him, Mr. L. V. Harcourt was ever a bitter 
Little Englander and the devoted friend of every country but his 
own. Though holding high office giving him access to all the 
confidential papers which indicated the full proportions of the 
Potsdam Plot, Mr. Harcourt remained to the end an unwavering 
and determined enemy of the British Navy, joining every successful 
and unsuccessful raid on the Estimates, while he publicly gloried 
in his hostility to the Army and to the democratisation of our 
National Defences. He is of the type of public man that is more 
active in unseen intrigue than on the platform and we can guess 
what an asset to Germany he must have been behind the scenes 
from his public performances, of which the following specimens are 
mere samples: ‘‘ There has not been any period in the last ten or 
fifteen years—and I speak with knowledge and a sense of deep 
responsibility—in which our relations with Germany—commercial, 
colonial, political, and dynastic—have been on a firmer and more 
friendly footing than they are to-day. And if in either country 
there is a small class of publicists who, for selfish and unpatriotic 
ends, desire to set the nations at variance—well, they are the foot- 
pads of politics and the enemies of the human race. Keep yout 
heads cool, your fleet ready, and your tongues civil, and you need 
not fear the yapping of those pariah curs who foul the kennel in 
which they live.” (October 3, 1908.) 

To-day Mr. Harcourt is recorded as attending ‘‘ War Councils.” 
The value of his counsel may be gathered from this boast: ‘‘I am 
not a military man—I have the smallest possible amount of martial 
spirit or military enthusiasm.” (Bacup, April 13, 1907.) 

The following year he was telling his same unfortunate con- 
stituency: “ We are not organised—and pray God we never shall 
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be organised—as a great military nation with a people in arms,” 
(Crawshawbooth, October 2, 1908.) 

This is the man whose fiat to-day we are invited to take 
on the subject of National Service! Even the disclosures of 
Germany’s aggressive ambitions following the Haldane negotia- 
tions of 1912 taught Mr. Harcourt nothing, as in the following 
year, and within a year of the outbreak of Armageddon, he 
made this outrageous statement in Lancashire : 

*“T can conceive no circumstances in which Continental opera- 
tions by our troops would not be a crime against the people of 
this country.” (Crawshawbooth, May 8, 1913.) 

All through the debacle of British diplomacy (1912-14) the 
Colonial Secretary was busily intriguing with Herr Kuhlmann to 
promote German interests and must have had a large share in our 
disgraceful capitulation over Africa which culminated in the spring 
of 1914 in an agreement to place Germany astride that Continent 
just as by another agreement she was to be placed astride Asia 
Minor. When the crisis burst in July Mr. Harcourt had another 
most welcome opportunity of exerting himself at the expense of his 
country. Whenever the inside history of this appalling week is 
written the world will marvel how, with such men in control of our 
Government, Europe and Great Britain escaped irretrievable 
catastrophe. It would be criminal in any one who cares for this 
country to take his marching orders at this juncture from politicians 
who, with any rag of self-respect would have followed Lord Morley 
and Mr. John Burns into retirement on the outbreak of an Anglo- 
German war. 

We are given to understand by the Daily News and other so- 
called Progressive organs, that we must not touch Compulsion 
with a pair of tongs because other luminaries of the Twenty-Two 
are hostile. Lobby gossips are busily parading the names of these 
*‘ others ” which are anything but impressive owing to their past. 
Nor can we forget that the Daily News itself, which remains as 
cocksure as ever, was equally clamorous against our supporting 
Belgium and France against German aggression, insidiously 
insisting that if we remained neutral we should make more money. 
This actually appeared in the Daily News the day after Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech defining our interests and declaring our obligations, 
and the very morning of the ultimatum to Germany: “If we 
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remained neutral we should be, from the commercial point of view, 
in precisely the same position as the United States. We should 
be able to trade with all the belligerents (so far as the war allows 
of trade with them); we should be able to capture the bulk of 
their trade in neutral markets; we should keep our expenditure 
down; we should keep out of debt; we should have healthy 
finances.” (August 4, 1914.) 

The Daily Chronicle, the zealous apostle of Shirk to-day, 
thus appraised the issue: “Whatever the outcome of the 
present tension, I believe that the Cabinet have definitely 
decided not to send our Expeditionary Force abroad. Truth to 
tell the issues which have precipitated the conflict which threatens 
to devastate the whole of Europe are not worth the bones of a 
single soldier.” (August 3, 1914.) 

There used to be some reserve in hawking about Cabinet 
differences, but we have changed all that with many other things. 
According to the Parliamentary pundit of the Daily News the 
following phalanx of statesmen inter alia obstruct National 
Service: Mr. Asquith, Mr. Birrell, Mr. Runciman, Lord Crewe, 
Lord Buckmaster, Sir John Simon, and Mr. McKenna. 

Unlike the Daily News I am outside Cabinet secrets and have 
no means of checking this diagnosis. I do not care a brass 
farthing for the opinion of the Twenty-Two on a plain elementary 
question of National duty such as now presents itself. I have 
been at pains to investigate the record of these much advertised 
advocates of our blessed Voluntary System, and if opinion may be 
weighed as well as counted they stand so stultified by their hopeless 
misjudgment of political issues within their ken as to disentitle them 
to be heard on military problems, which they do not even profess 
to have seriously studied before they were surprised by German 
aggression last year. These samples might be indefinitely multi- 
plied. They all go to show “A Mandarin’s a Mandarin for a’ 
that.”’ “And even where, as in the case of Germany, there is no 
express compact, we have the best reason to hope and believe that 
the two peoples are every year advancing nearer and nearer toa 
complete mutual understanding.” (Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister, 
House of Commons, March 2, 1908.) 

Two years later Mr. Asquith was equally blind: “ My know- 
ledge of the diplomacy of Europe is, perhaps, as close and as fresh 
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as Mr. Balfour’s, and J assert unhesitatingly that . . . there is not, 
to my knowledge, a single Power, be it small or great, which is 
shaping its policy, basing its calculations upon the assumption that 
war between Great Britain and Germany is inevitable or even 
possible. Nor, gentlemen, can I discern in any quarter of the 
political horizon any cause of quarrel direct, or indirect, between 
us and that great and friendly nation.” (Mr. Asquith, Bath, 
January 6, 1910.) He even set up as a military prophet: “If 
they turned to the Army, it was no exaggeration to say that their 
distinguished fellow-Scotsman, Mr. Haldane, had literally recon- 
sturcted the Army and placed it upon a footing, both as regarded 
the regular army and what used to be called the auxiliary forces, 
that he (Mr. Asquith) was perfectly certain no successor would 
attempt to disturb.” (Mr. Asquith, Ladybank, January 20, 1910.) 
Two years later Mr. Asquith perpetrated the enormity of wilfully 
misleading Parliament and the public on Anglo-German relations 
in the face of the disclosure of Germany, in his own words, of her 
intention ‘‘to overbear, to dominate, Western Europe.” This is 
what he informed the House of Commons in July (25, 1912) some 
months after the Haldane mission to Berlin: ‘‘Our relations with the 
great German Empire are at this moment, and I feel sure are likely 
to remain, relations of amity and goodwill. Lord Haldane paid a 
visit to Berlin early in the year; he entered upon conversations 
and an interchange of views which have been continued since in a 
spirit of perfect frankness and friendship both on the one side and 
the other.” We are now in a position to evaluate this deliberate 
deception. 

Mr. Asquith’s capacity as a War Premier may be gauged by 
his historic gaffe at Newcastle (April 20, 1915), when he 
elaborately informed the country: “I saw a statement the other 
day that the operations not only of our Army, but of our Allies, 
were being crippled, or at any rate hampered, by our failure to 
provide the necessary ammunition. There is not a word of truth 
in that statement.” 

Another opponent of Compulsion is Mr. Birrell, whose tribute 
to Lord Haldane deserves disinterment: ‘‘Mr. Haldane had 
already been able to reduce the demand (for the army) by the 
sum of one million sterling,—not bad work for three months ; he 
had earned his salary at all events.” (Bristol, March 16, 1906.) 
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Among Mr. Birrell’s contributions to the Anglo-German problem 
is the following priceless gem: ‘‘Of course if people like to go about 
the country telling lies, one cannot help their doing so; all we can do 
is to express the hope that the people of this country will steel their 
minds against falsehoods of that sort, and particularly that they 
would not allow themselves to believe simply the word of a few 
fiery orators that the German nation is panting for the hour, 
counting the hours when they can declare war against ourselves 
and our people all over the world.” (Bristol, December 20, 1909.) 

Mr. Runciman frequently uplifted his voice and afforded his 
countrymen the benefit of his wisdom. It would be difficult to 
say whether he was more hostile to the Army or Navy. When 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury he informed a Glasgow 
audience (November 18, 1907): ‘‘The Liberal Government had 
succeeded in reducing the expenditure, and he hoped during the 
present winter and next year they would be still further able to 
reduce it on both the Army and the Navy.” 

Nor should Mr. Runciman’s attack on Lord Roberts be forgotten, 
all the greater enormity because Germany had officially revealed 
her aggressiveness to the Cabinet of which Mr. Runciman was a 
member. ‘‘I do not believe that a war between England and 
Germany is inevitable. I believe that a statement like/that"of 
Lord Roberts is not only deplorable, but pernicious and dangerous, 
and if in Germany it is resented I would like the Germans to 
know it is resented no less in England.” (Elland, October 25, 
1912.) 

Lord Crewe belongs to the “ Business as usual” Brigade. He 
artlessly informed his Peers at the outbreak of war: “The 
Bankers are doing their best to carry out the object which .. . 
we all have at heart—namely, that there should be as'little dis- 
turbance as possible of the ordinary habits of the people and the 
daily life of the country.” (August 5, 1914.) 

The present Lord Chancellor (Lord Buckmaster), when 
Solicitor-General, evidently sat at the feet of his predecessor Lord 
Haldane. So late as January (16, 1914) he got off this purp'e 
patch at the Hackney Baths: ‘‘ Whatever saving could be made 
upon the Forces was carried to the other side and spent on social 
and industrial benefits. The ocean literally foams with the weight 
of the gathered navies of Europe, and the whole soil rings with 
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the tramp of armed nations, between whom there is no cause of 
quarrel.” 

However he showed more resilience than some of his colleagues, 
because when we were at war Sir Stanley Buckmaster became 
retrospective: ‘‘You have heard of ‘The Day’ which the 
Germans looked forward to, for which in secret they prepared, 
for the success of which they have sacrificed honour and truth; 
the day in which the armies of Europe should meet in a shock 
in which they thought they would be victorious. That day has 
come.” (Bradford, September 16, 1914.) 

Sir John Simon, despite his academic record, must be classed 
among the slow learners as so late as November 21, 1914 (Ashton- 
under-Lyne), he said: ‘One volunteer was worth three pressed 
men, and the Kaiser already knew it.” 

Mr. McKenna cultivates self-complacency. It was he who, 
when First Lord of the Admiralty, exhorted us to ‘“‘sleep com- 
fortably in your beds” (December 15, 1909), while he encouraged 
economists by this fatuous prophecy after the Agadir crisis! 
**Nobody recognises more fully than I do the economic waste 
of expenditure on armaments, and it was with great satisfaction 
to myself that I was able to hold out to the House of Commons 
last March the hope that the tide of naval expenditure would cease 
to rise at the end of this year. I thought myself justified then in 
saying that if there was no fresh increase in foreign naval pro- 
grammes I anticipated that so far from an addition we should 
have an actual reduction in our Naval Estimates for next year. I 
feel justified in repeating that statement now.” (Abersychan, 
September 26, 1911.) 

And so one might go on with an appropriate quotation from 
each, which however would be wearisome, though I cannot resist 
one utterance of the Chief Whip of the Coalition, Mr. J. W. 
Gulland, M.P., lest he be trotted out as a War expert: “He re- 
gretted that enormous sums of money were spent on munitions 
of war, and that so much of the taxes had been spent on Dread- 
noughts. He assured them that whatever any of them could do to 
limit that expenditure would be done. . . . A feeling of friendship 
existed between this country and Germany, and it was our desire 
that it should be reflected in friendship between the two 
Governments. ...” (Sanquhar, October 4, 1912.) With the 
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Gullands in ascendancy in peace time no wonder we are short 
of shell in war. 

There is one single advantage in the present grave situation 
whatever may be one’s feelings concerning the Two-and-Twenty, 
namely that thanks to the patriotism of a large and growing group 
of Liberal politicians who have been in practical contact with the 
War, Compulsion is no party question, which is no small compensa- 
tion to those of us who though convinced of its desirability 
deliberately abstained from pressing it during the earlier stages of 
the war, trusting to events to open the eyes of its more sincere and 
serious opponents and preferring to risk delay in order that Lord 
Kitchener’s Great Improvisation might have a fair chance of 
success. All we care about is winning this war. Could we make 
sure of victory under our present anomalous, hazardous, happy- 
go-lucky, unjust, undemocratic system, we would cheerfully post- 
pone all controversy, but with the Kastern situation staring us 
in the face we simply dare not. Only the enemies of England 
and the friends of Germany can desire a ‘‘ drawn war ”’—a tem- 
porary truce in lieu of a permanent peace—which means a resump- 
tion of Armageddon by the Hohenzollerns under more favourable 
circumstances. A hugger-mugger policy, which combines the 
disadvantages of both systems, makes a drawn war possible. For 
that reason we favour a stronger military policy just as we favour 
a smaller Cabinet. Civilisation cannot afiord to be beaten, but to 
win the British Empire must pull its last ounce of weight, which 
no one can pretend we are doing at the present time. 
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Il. AN UGLY CHAPTER IN SECRET 
DIPLOMACY 


Ir was plain to all attentive students of public affairs that Mr. 
Asquith’s challenge at Cardiff last October, when for the first 
time he intimated and even boasted to his countrymen that he 
and his colleagues, for at any rate two years before the culmination 
of the pan-German plot in July 1914, had appreciated its full 
proportions, would inevitably evoke further disclosures. It was 
anticipated that the more we knew the deeper would Germany’s 
guilt for Armageddon become. It was apprehended that British 
statesmanship must suffer in reputation for neglecting the plainest 
warnings ever addressed by prospective belligerents to a foreign 
nation. This is the chapter in that ‘‘ Secret Diplomacy ” of which 
we have had nods and winks in the would-be Potsdam Press. 
No fair-minded Englishman can deny that it is a discreditable and 
disagreeable episode, though not for the reasons adduced by the 
quasi friends of the enemy. Indeed the legend of a series of secret 
commitments to our present Allies negotiated behind the back of 
the people, Parliament, and even the Cabinet, by an “ anti-German 
clique at the Foreign Office’ under the benevolent auspices of 
Sir Edward Grey, which is the stock-in-trade of Ramsay Mac- 
donalds, vanishes into thin air. We now realise that so far from 
any “anti-German ”’ clique at the Foreign Office, in the diplo- 
matic service, or elsewhere, intriguing at the expense of Germany, 
neither officials nor diplomats had any responsibility for the odious 
conduct of professional politicians destitute of every diplomatic 
gift and lured by the colossal vanity of one of their number into 
the devious path pointing to Armageddon. The Foreign Office 
is entitled to some amende from its traducers. It was not anti- 
Germanism, but pro-Germanism which brought us to grief. 

The episode is vividly in my mind because I happened to be 
in Paris in the Winter of 1911-12, during the aftermath of Agadir, 
when for the first time for a year or two one could look Frenchmen 
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in the face. The attitude of the British Government had been 
admirable during the most recent German aggression, which had 
taken the form of sending a gun-boat, the Panther, to pounce on 
Agadir—a delectable port on the Atlantic coast of Morocco— 
because, as a result of recent visits to London, both the German 
Emperor and the Crown Prince, who had been fawned upon by 
our snobs, regarded the moment as favourable for testing and 
breaking the Anglo-French Entente, as we should inevitably run 
away under the auspices of the Pacifists in the Cabinet, headed 
by Mr. Lloyd George. Another element of danger which led 
Germany to Agadir was the supposed estrangement of Russia 
from France owing to the inadequate support of the Western 
Powers during the “Shining Armour” episode in the spring of 
1909, when the German Emperor had gratuitously and brutally 
presented a scarcely veiled ultimatum to St. Petersburg com- 
manding the “ Eastern neighbour ”’ to recognise Austria-Hungary’s 
breach of the Treaty of Berlin and formal annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. There was yet a third element favourable to 
German Jingoism and dangerous to the peace of Europe. The 
French Prime Minister of the day was a certain M. Caillaux, a 
Potsdam politician of the worst brand, seeking by hook or by crook 
to undermine the national policy resting on the Alliance of Russia 
and the friendship of Great Britain. M. Caillaux’s conduct had 
provoked M. Clemenceau to the pungent remark, ‘“‘ Pour faire ce 
que M. Caillaux a fait, il faut etre a la fois un fou et un financier.” 

The omens were singularly auspicious for German aggression in 
the summer of 1911, with Lloyd Georgeism rampant in England, 
Caillauxism in France, and Witteism in Russia. Never was there 
a “ softer thing ” on paper, and we have no right to be surprised 
at the subsequent chagrin of our enemies at receiving such un- 
expected blows from such unexpected quarters. Pan-Germans 
were promised by the Berlin Foreign Office, as transpired in a sub- 
sequent law suit, that in any event Germany would secure Agadir. 
This beautiful dream was dissipated by a few short, sharp sentences 
from Mr. Lloyd George of all people, at a meeting of London 
Bankers towards the close of July, after the Panther had been 
three weeks at Agadir, during which the German Ambassador in 
London, Count Wolff Metternich, steadily resisted all Sir Edward 
Grey’s efforts to secure some explanation of her presence at a spot 
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where there were no tangible or visible German interests. Simul- 
taneously the Emperor of Russia spoke a few quiet words to the 
French Ambassador in St. Petersburg to the effect that “la 
nation amie et alliée ”’ was ready to do her part in the event of 
unprovoked aggression on France. France as usual behaved 
splendidly, and M. Caillaux had no option but to follow the man 
in the street. The French, who had been rendered somewhat 
uneasy by certain tendencies in British politics and certain Anglo- 
German intrigues of which they knew more than we did, were 
duly appreciative of our support at this particularly trying time, 
all the more significant in that the decisive demonstration was 
made by the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon whom 
Germany had relied to do her dirty work. While I was in Paris 
in January 1912 a Senatorial Committee investigated M.Caillaux’s 
part in the affair, and, after extraordinary revelations showing 
that the French Premier had actually conducted a private diplo- 
macy of his own behind the back of his Foreign Minister and the 
French Embassies abroad, he was ignominiously “‘scuppered”’ on 
the energetic initiative of M. Clemenceau, who assumed the role 
of chief executioner. 

Europe was all the better for ‘‘ Agadir,” which cleared the air 
and convinced the German Emperor that a breach of the peace 
was too dangerous to be worth risking as the aggressor would 
not only have to reckon with France and Russia, but also with 
Great Britain. After Agadir, as we know, Mr. Lloyd George 
had an unaccountable relapse into Haldaneism, but he will never 
have reason to regret the robust pronouncement, which materially 
helped to preserve peace, although it provoked the resentment of 
the whole posse comitatus of our peace-at-any-price Press 
already working overtime for the King of Prussia. 

Here are Mr. Lloyd George’s words (July 21,1911); after eulo- 
gising Sir Edward Grey’s efforts to settle international questions by 
peaceful means the Chancellor of the Exchequer significantly 
added: ‘‘ But I also am bound to say this—that I believe it is 
essential in the highest interests, not merely of this country, but of 
the world, that Britain should at all hazards maintain her place and 
her prestige amongst the Great Powers of the world. Her potent 
influence has many a time been in the past, and may yet be in the 
future, invaluable to the cause of human liberty. It has more 
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than once in the past redeemed Continental nations, who are 
sometimes too apt to forget that service, from overwhelming 
disaster and even from national extinction. I would make great 
sacrifices to preserve peace. I conceive that nothing would 
justify a disturbance of international goodwill except questions of 
the gravest national moment. But ifa situation were to be forced 
upon us in which peace could only be preserved by the surrender 
of the great and beneficent position Britain has won by centuries 
of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain to be treated 
where her interests were vitally affected as if she were of no 
account in the Cabinet of nations, then I say emphatically that 
peace at that price would be a humiliation intolerable for a great 
country like ourstoendure. National honour is no party question. 
The security of our great international trade is no party question ; 
the peace of the world is much more likely to be secured if all 
nations realise fairly what the conditions of peace must be.” 

Of this speech Sir Edward Grey subsequently said in the House 
of Commons: “ If the time ever comes when this cannot be said 
by a Minister speaking in the position the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was in then, we shall have ceased to exist as a great 
nation.” Unfortunately it proved to be the high-water mark of 
British diplomacy before the Great War. As we shall see between 
Agadir and Armageddon there was a fearful debacle for which the 
evidence so far available goes to show that Lord Haldane was 
largely, if not mainly, responsible, though we should not forget 
that there was and is or ought to be a Prime Minister. 

Returning from Paris where laffaire Caillaux had been 
successfully liquidated and a great patriotic Ministry installed in 
power, it was simply sickening to hear that Lord Haldane was about 
to proceed to Berlin, on some mysterious “ mission” nominally 
in pursuit of the phantom of disarmament, actually to apologise 
for our existence, to “‘ explain away ” Agadir and to promise that 
we would never doit again. IJsought enlightenment from a well- 
informed friend as to how this disaster had occurred. He could 
not conceal his disgust at the turn of events, which must necessarily 
make the worst possible impression on our enemies and our friends 
in Europe, throw the Entente once more into the melting-pot, 
and undo all the good work of the previous year. He told me 
that it had been engineered by Herr Ballin and his friend Sir Ernest 
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Cassel, who had informed the Asquith Government that all that 
was needed to precipitate the millennium was the visit of a British 
Cabinet Minister to Berlin with whom the Emperor would be 
delighted to discuss outstanding difficulties. Naturally, because 
German agents in Petrograd and Paris would describe perfide 
Albion as at her tricks again. As a matter of fact we never 
recovered the prestige we lost from this manceuvre. Sir Edward 
Grey should, of course, have answered that the British Government 
would always be pleased to receive any communication which 
Germany might desire to make either via the German Foreign 
Office and the British Embassy in Berlin or via the German 
Embassy in London, whichever course she preferred. If diplo- 
matic negotiations are to be taken out of the hands of the Foreign 
Office and the Embassies by political charlatans it would be 
difficult to justify our expenditure on those institutions. Un- 
fortunately Sir Edward Grey, who had become completely 
hypnotised by Lord Haldane, consented to gratify his friend’s 
craving to posture on the international stage and draw the lime- 
light. In this he succeeded with a vengeance, if he failed in 
everything else, and for the moment little else was talked about but 
this wretched mission, which was hailed with delight by our 
Potsdam party, for whom it was an indubitable triumph, accom- 
panied as it was by an outrageous Press campaign, wirepulled 
from the German Embassy in London by Kuhlmann against 
Lord Haldane’s friend Sir Edward Grey. Germany had issued 
her orders, G. M. G. (Grey must go). The Daily News thus nobly 
responded (January 10, 1912), “The time has now come to state 
with a clearness which cannot be mistaken, that Sir Edward 
Grey as Foreign Secretary is impossible.” The rest of the pack 
took up the Kuhlmann cry. 

To heighten the importance of the missionary, and to stimulate 
interest in the mission, an atmosphere of mystery was artificially 
created by mendacious statements, endorsed by Lord Haldane’s 
hangers-on, that he was going to Berlin on private affairs, which 
every one knew to be untrue. I believe he was accompanied by 
Sir Ernest Cassel, and in the light of other events it would be 
interesting to have a full statement from Sir Ernest Cassel of his 
connection with this most unfortunate affair. 

Among the obvious objects of the German Emperor in 
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arranging this booby-trap was the public humiliation of England, 
who could be held up to the obloquy and contempt of the German 
people as a cowardly and decadent nation anxious to apologise 
for annoying Germany in Morocco. There could be no more 
effective object-lesson in the efficacy of bullying, no more powerful 
incentive to the expansion of German armaments. 

The story is familiar to our readers but becomes more pitiful 
and painful, with each successive revelation. Sir Edward Cook, 
who occupies one of the highest places in the Press Bureau, 
first set it forth authoritatively on information supplied by the 
Foreign Office in that remarkable pamphlet “‘ How Britain Strove 
for Peace ” (A Record of Anglo-German Negotiations, 1898-1914), 
published at the beginning of the war. That Lord Haldane had 
been brought to Berlin to be bamboozled would have been patent 
to any one but a pachyderm on his arrival. According to the semi- 
official account: ‘‘ At the beginning of 1912 it was made known 
to the British Government that it would be agreeable to the 
German Emperor if a member of the Cabinet could go to Berlin 
to discuss the relations between the two countries. Lord 
Haldane, who was at the time contemplating a trip to Germany 
on private affairs, was deputed to go to Berlin and discuss the 
situation with the German Chancellor. He was in no sense a 
plenipotentiary ; he was instructed to discuss things on a strictly 
non-committal basis; but he was, of course, in full possession of 
the views of the Government, which he expressed with suavity 
indeed but with great force. Probably no emissary could have 
been sent who would be more a persona grata in Berlin, and the 
negative results of his mission are the more remarkable on that 
account.” 

Lord Haldane was foredoomed to fiasco: ‘‘ The immediate 
preliminaries were not encouraging. Lord Haldane arrived at 
Berlin on February 9, 1912, and two days before, the Emperor, in 
opening the Reichstag, had announced great increases both in 
the navy and inthe army. The increases under the new German 
Navy Law were officially estimated at three capital ships, 15,000 
men, many submarines, and an expenditure of thirteen millions 
sterling.” Any self-respecting man would have taken the first 
train back. 

According to Sir Edward Cook: “The German Chancellor’s 
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main proposal was that the two Governments should agree upon 
a formula which was to the effect that neither country should 
enter into any combinations against the other. Lord Haldane 
put some pertinent questions to the Emperor, the Chancellor, and 
Admiral von Tirpitz. What would be the use of entering into 
a solemn agreement of amity if Germany was going at the same 
moment to increase her battle-fleet as a precaution against 
Great Britain, in which case Great Britain would have to increase 
hers as a precaution against Germany ? Would not an agreement 
for introducing a better spirit into the relations of the two coun- 
tries be received with world-wide derision if it were to be followed 
immediately by an increased German shipbuilding programme ? 
The German Government’s answer to such questions was that 
without a general political agreement there could be no naval 
agreement; and that, in return for an acceptable political agree- 
ment, there could be no reduction in the increased naval pro- 
gramme, but that there might be some temporary retardation. 
The proposal of 1910, which had been withdrawn in 1911, was 
thus revived; but with two differences; the scale to which 
retardation might be applied had been increased in the meanwhile, 
and the undertaking to retard was to be an ‘ understanding’ 
only, and not a written agreement : it was to be, that is, something 
less binding than a ‘scrap of paper.’ ” 

This fiasco in the hostile capital of Berlin was trivial compared 
to the injury to British interests in the friendly capitals of Russia 
and France, where the presence in Germany at such a moment 
of a London Potsdam politician naturally made a deplorable 
impression. Moreover, had we succeeded in persuading Germany 
to spend less on her navy more would have been available for 
her army, and the Franco-Russian burden correspondingly 
increased. The Haldane “mission” was at best a piece of 
perfidy. Needless to say it materially helped the German Govern- 
ment to pass their new and huge Defence Bills at the expense 
of ourselves and our Allies. I suspect that worse things hap- 
pened behind the scenes than we have yet been allowed to 
know. We should have no right to be surprised at subsequent 
disclosures revealing Lord Haldane in a still more unenviable 
light. His vanity, which knows no bounds, necessitated his 
“mission” being boomed as a conspicuous success, and boomed it 
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was by the Westminster Gazette, Manchester Guardian, Daily 
News, Daily Chronicle, Nation, &c., which were all openly working 
for a reversal of British policy and our gravitation into the 
German orbit. Needless to say both the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons were misled on the facts by Ministers who 
knew the truth, and were generally given to understand that Lord 
Haldane had worked wonders. Mr. Asquith, as already noted 
on a previous page, informed a deluded country : 

“Our relations with the great German Empire are at this 
moment, and I feel sure are likely to remain, relations of amity 
and goodwill. Lord Haldane paid a visit to Berlin early in the 
year; he entered upon conversations and an interchange of views 
which have been continued since in a spirit of perfect frankness 
and friendship both on the one side and the other.” (Mr. Asquith, 
July 25, 1912.) 

Sir Edward Grey had the hardihood to tell us in the summer 
of 1912, ‘ Our relations with the German Government at the 
moment are excellent.” As we shall see from the recent Con- 
fessions of the Foreign Office, they could scarcely have been 
worse, as Germany had manifested her megalomania so that all 
who run might read by claiming unlimited right to support her 
friends in Europe while forbidding us from supporting ours. 

Lord Haldane became more German than ever after his 
fiasco in Berlin—some men enjoy being kicked—slobbering 
over “‘ my spiritual home ” to Anglophobe professors and con- 
stituting himself toady-in-chief to the German Emperor and 
apostle of German Kultur in two hemispheres. The veil was 
only lifted after the outbreak of war, first in the Cock pamphlet 
and subsequently by the Prime Minister at Cardiff (October 2, 
1914), who electrified the community by disclosing the fact that 
Germany had practically given two years’ notice of Armaggedon. 
The reader will see that this is not any strained interpretation of 
mine, but Mr. Asquith’s own account of what he knew in 1912. 
In his own words: “ We laid down—and I wish to call not only 
your attention, but the attention of the whole world to this, when 
so many false legends are now being invented and circulated—in 
the following year, in the year 1912, we laid down, in terms 
carefully approved by the Cabinet and which I will textually 
quote, what our relations with Germany ought, in our view, to 
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be. We said, and we communicated this to the German Govern- 
ment: ‘ Britain declares that she will neither make nor join in 
any unprovoked attack upon Germany. Aggression upon Ger- 
many is not the subject, and forms no part of any Treaty, under- 
standing, or combination, to which Britain is now a party, nor 
will she become a party to anything that has such an object.’ ” 

There was, as the Premier observed, “‘ nothing ambiguous or 
equivocal about that,’ but as he told his Cardiff audience, ‘‘ That 
was not enough for German statesmanship. They wanted us to 
go further; they asked us to pledge ourselves absolutely to 
neutrality in the event of Germany being engaged in war, and 
this, mind you, at a time when Germany was enormously increas- 
ing both her aggressive and defensive resources, and especially 
upon the sea. They asked us—to put it quite plainly—they asked 
us for a free hand so far as we were concerned if, and when, they 
selected the opportunity to overbear, to dominate the European 
world.”? (My italics.) 

Mr. Asquith was exhorted at the time to complete the story 
and tell the whole truth before it was wrung from him, but he 
preferred to “ wait and see ” for reasons which are thoroughly 
intelligible. The more provocative and threatening the atti- 
tude of Germany in 1912, the more wicked the conduct of the 
Asquith Cabinet, not merely in concealing but in falsifying the 
facts so that they might be free to pursue their hateful policy of 
civil war which culminated in July 1914 in the pathetic outburst 
of the King at the Buckingham Palace Conference of Leaders on 
the Irish question: “ The cry of civil war is on the lips of the 
most responsible and sober-minded of my people,’”’—at the very 
moment Germany was embarking on the “ frightful adventure.” 
The Asquith record is seen to be infinitely worse to-day now that 
the Foreign Office has disgorged another instalment of the serial. 
We can appreciate the anxiety of the Premier to form a Coalition 
with his political opponents in order to obviate any risk of impeach- 
ment, which is the due of all those who, in the face of Germany’s 
demands in 1912, chose the path of civil discord and lied to the 
people about Germany and encouraged others to he. That 
*‘ Cabinet loyalty,” in the name of which many crimes are com- 
mitted, will effectually estop any of the Twenty-Two from 
discharging the plain duty of arraigning those who wilfully carried 
this country to the edge of the abyss. 
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If. CONFESSIONS OF DOWNING STREET 


THE Cologne Gazette, a semi-official organ of the German Foreign 
Office, has obligingly supplied a clue to German statements which 
saves infinite trouble. Germans, it appears, find they cannot 
afford to speak the truth nowadays, upon which there is, conse- 
quently, a moratorium until peace returns. Such is the statement 
of the Cologne Gazette: ‘Circumstances often compel us to 
swerve from the right path and to answer lies by lies. This is the 
only way to silence the liars. When our soldiers’ strong arms 
have prevailed we shall be glad to return to our habit of strict 
frankness” (Cologne Gazette, quoted in Manchester Guardian, 
January 6, 1915). 

We need not, therefore, waste time on any German utterances, 
official or unofficial, unless they are confirmed by corroborative 
evidence or are in accordance with known facts or conditions. A 
German statesman or diplomatist regards lying for his country 
as a soldier regards dying for his country. British politicians 
are not prepared to lie for their country, though some occasionally 
at a pinch will lie for their Party, or even for themselves. One 
need never accept any German Minister’s word against the word 
of a British Minister concerning any Anglo-German controversy— 
not that ours are necessarily on a higher moral plane, but simply 
because mendacity is not a British export but is strictly confined 
to domestic purposes. All Germans, on the other hand, lie 
throughout the world for the greater glory of the Fatherland. 

In order to ingratiate himself with the “ wild men ” now in 
unchallengeable control of German policy, the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, delivered a furious diatribe 
in the Reichstag a few weeks ago against the world in general and 
this country in particular, in the course of which he incidentally 
paid a handsome tribute to King Edward VII, who we are told, 
‘saw his main task in personally promoting the English policy 
of isolation against Germany.” What a great man, though 
among his own people his greatness was to some extent dimmed 
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by his extraordinary popularity. It seemed incredible that a 
pleasure-loving Sovereign of such amazing activity and varied 
interests could have time or inclination to concentrate on the 
prosecution of a constructive policy. Foreign nations have been 
described as a contemporaneous posterity. Whether friends or 
foes, foreign statesmen are agreed in exalting the personality of 
King Edward, and their estimate, which is striking in its unanimity, 
is probably sound. The Germans feared him. What more could 
a Patriot desire? They felt that he knew and understood them 
and would act accordingly. He aimed at their “ isolation.” 
What else would you do with a nation of homicidal maniacs ¢ 
Whatever claims may be made by responsible statesmen, Edward 
VII was the real architect of the Entente, of which he laid the 
train during his visit to Paris in the spring of 1903, and as such 
it is safe to predict his prestige in history will eclipse those attrac- 
tive gifts which prevented his countrymen from appreciating 
his great historical role, which politicians of all parties combined 
to belittle because constitutional statesmen are insanely jealous 
of every constitutional Sovereign and keenly resent any attempt 
to credit the Crown with that statesmanship so conspicuous by 
its absence from the debates at Westminster or the deliberations 
in Downing Street. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg informed the 
Reichstag that after the death of the great Berlin bugbear, our 
late Sovereign, “I hoped the negotiations for an agreement 
already inaugurated by us in 1909 would make better progress.” 
No doubt he did. But “the negotiations dragged on till the 
spring of 1911 without achieving any result.” As the reader 
will remember, it was at this time that the Hohenzollerns, father 
and son, were engaged in their usual espionage in this country, 
though I am uncertain whether their “ master spy ” then enjoyed 
the hospitality of Buckingham Palace. Observe the German 
official version of German aggression at Agadir. ‘‘ ThenEngland’s 
interference in our discussion with France in the Morocco question 
showed the entire world how English policy, in order to impose 
its will on the entire world, menaced the world’s peace.” Our 
crime consisted in standing by France when she was threatened 
by Germany for shaking hands with us—friction between Great 
Britain and France being a corner-stone of German diplomacy. 


The Imperial Chancellor added : “‘ Then also the English people 
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was not exactly informed concerning the danger of the policy of 
its Government.” But the Potsdam propaganda was not idle on 
this side of the North Sea, so “‘ after the crisis it (Britain) recog- 
nised how, by a hair’s-breadth, it had escaped the abyss of a world 
war, a sentiment grew up in wide circles of the English nation in 
favour of establishing relations with us (i.e. Germany) which 
would prevent warlike complications. Thus arose Lord Haldane’s 
mission in the spring of 1912. Lord Haldane assured me that 
the English Cabinet was inspired by the sincere desire for an 
understanding. Jt was depressed by our impending Naval 
Budget.’ Can one conceive anything more ignominious or more 
idiotic than for Great Britain to despatch an emissary to Berlin 
for the purpose of informing the German Government that 
Messrs. Asquith and Co. were “ depressed ” by the Naval Budget 
of a competitive sea-Power whose Sovereign had proudly informed 
the world, “‘ Our destiny lies upon the water.” Could one 
imagine any step more calculated to stimulate German naval 
megalomaniacs than this exhibition of “ depression,”’ of which 
the Germans were not slow to take advantage ? As already noted, 
they refused to budge a single inch in their naval plans, or even 
to pretend to budge, for which mercy we must be thankful, 
because had they even made a show of restricting their ship- 
building to please us, nothing could have prevented the practical 
disarmament of this country by the criminal lunatics who con- 
trolled our Cabinet, while many newspapers were “doped” 
from the German Embassy in London. According to his own 
account, which we need not in this instance disbelieve, Dr. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, who, like other German statesmen, 
aimed at the destruction of the Triple Entente either by frontal 
attack, which had not been very successful, or by sap and mine, 
which offered better prospects, asked Lord Haldane “ whether 
an open agreement with us, which would not only exclude an 
Anglo-German war but any European war whatsoever, did not 
seem of more importance to him than a couple of German Dread- 
noughts more or less. Lord Haldane appeared inclined to this 
view. He asked me, however, whether, if we were assured of 
security in regard to England, we would not fall upon France 
and destroy her.’ Such guile in Our Only Diplomatist afforded 
the German an easy opening. “I replied that the policy of 
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peace which Germany had pursued for more than forty years 
ought really to save us from such a question. If we had planned 
robber-like attacks we could have had the best opportunity 
during the South African War and Russo-Japanese War to show 
our love of war. Germany, which sincerely wished to live in 
peace with France, would just as little think of attacking another 
country.” 

Unfortunately, we are not allowed to know Our Only Diploma- 
tist’s riposte to this observation, though he might have reminded 
his interlocutor that the German navy was then in its infancy. 
Presumably he wrote a report of the negotiations which he had 
considerately taken out of the hands of our Foreign Office and our 
Embassy in Berlin. Surely this document should be “ put in,” as 
lawyers say. Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg disclosed nothing more 
upon Lord Haldane’s part in the proceedings, though “after 
Haldane had left negotiations were continued in London. In order 
to arrive at lasting relations with England we proposed an uncon- 
ditional mutual neutrality undertaking. When this proposal was 
rejected by England as going too far, we proposed to restrict 
neutrality to wars in which it could not be said that the Power to 
whom neutrality was assured was the aggressor, This was also 
rejected by England, who proposed the following formula: 
‘England will not make an unprovoked attack on Germany and 
will refrain from an aggressive policy towards Germany. An 
attack on Germany is not included in any agreement or combina- 
tion to which England is at present a party. England will not join 
any agreement which aims at such an attack.’ ”’ The hypersensi- 
tive statesman of “scrap of paper ” fame informed the Reichstag : 
** My opinion was that among civilised Powers it was not cus- 
tomary to attack other Powers without provocation or join 
combinations which were planning such things. Therefore a 
promise to refrain from such attacks could not be made the 
substance of a solemn agreement. The English Cabinet then 
proposed to prefix the following to the above formula: ‘ As 
both Powers mutually desire to secure between themselves peace 
and friendship, England declares that she will not make any 
unprovoked attack .. .” &e. 

Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg added: ‘ This addition could 
not in any way alter the nature of the English proposal, and 
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nobody could have blamed me if already at that time I had broken 
off negotiations. In order to do all in my power to secure the 
peace of Europe I declared myself ready to accept the English 
proposal, also on condition that it was completed as follows : 
‘ England therefore will, of course, observe benevolent neutrality 
should war be forced upon Germany.’ Sir Edward Grey flatly 
refused this addition, as he declared to our Ambassador, from 
fear that it would endanger the existing British friendship with 
other Powers. This meant for us the conclusion of the negotia- 
tion.”’ Of course it did, because all that Germany sought was 
the destruction of the Anglo-French and the Anglo-Russian 
friendship so that she might destroy her victims in detail. 
“ England thought it a token of special friendship to be sealed 
by a solemn agreement that she would not fall upon us without 
reason, but reserve for herself a free hand in case her friends 
should like to do it.”” Then Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg assailed 
Mr. Asquith for misrepresentation at Cardiff, in telling his audience 
“that the English formula that England would not attack 
Germany without provocation was not sufficient for the German 
statesmen, who demanded that England should remain absolutely 
neutral in the event of Germany being involved in war. ... 
Naturally we demanded unconditional neutrality at first, but in 
the course of negotiations we restricted our demand for neutrality 
to the contingency of war having been forced upon Germany. 
This Mr. Asquith withheld from his audience. I believe myself 
justified in declaring that he thereby misled public opinion in 
England in an unjustifiable manner.” The virtuous Bethmann- 
Hollweg mentioned this incident “in order to protest before the 
entire world against the falsehood and slander with which our 
enemies fight against us.’ He above all men should know a 
flagrant misrepresentation when he sees one. In this same speech 
he quoted an isolated sentence of Sir Edward Grey’s on August 3 
(1914) to prove the latter’s blood-guiltiness. “We (Great 
Britain), with our mighty Fleet, shall, if we participate in the war, 
suffer little more than if we remained outside,” carefully suppres- 
sing the following sentence: ‘‘ We are going to suffer, I am afraid, 
terribly in this war, whether we are in it or whether we stand 
aside.” In his reply to the German (published August 26, 1915) 
the British Foreign Minister justly observes: ‘‘I leave it to any 
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one outside Germany in any neutral country to settle for himself 
whether those are the words of a man who had desired and 
planned European war, or of one who had laboured to avert it. 
The extent of the German Chancellor’s misapplication of the 
isolated sentence which he quotes will be obvious to any one 
who reads the full context of the speech.” 

However, we must not be ungrateful to the German Chancellor 
because, as the result of his efforts, the British Government has at 
last seen fit to issue what we have long been pressing for, namely 
® full statement of the negotiations following Lord Haldane’s 
fatuous and fatal mission, of which an elaborately misleading 
version had been published in the semi-official organ of the Berlin 
Foreign Office, the North German Gazette, amplifying Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s misrepresentations. The British public are 
now afforded a further and fuller opportunity of appreciating the 
highly paid wisdom with which their affairs are directed by lawyer 
politicians and their dupes. Again we ask, why always wait and 
see whether your hand will be forced ? Why not once and for all 
make a clean breast of all the follies and betrayals of national 
interests throughout the period of the Great Bamboozlement. 
The consternation caused in England by this latest performance 
may be measured by the admission of the leading Ditto organ 
of the Asquith administration, the Westminster Gazette, in whose 
eyes no Minister labelled “‘ Liberal’? could ever do wrong: “It 
is undoubtedly true that British diplomacy was seriously misled 
during these years” (1912-1914). 

For “diplomacy” we should in fairness read “politicians,” as 
diplomacy, properly speaking, never seems to have had an innings. 
The great majority of British diplomatists, including the ablest 
of our Foreign Office officials, were fully aware that the worst 
way of dealing with the Germans was to fawn upon them, to 
entreat them, to toady them, to pay them blackmail, which was 
the Haldane recipe for Peace—that “‘ greatest of British interests.” 

On September 1 the Foreign Office published the following 
statement respecting the Anglo-German negotiations of 1912, 
of which I have italicised certain passages which require further 
elucidation. Why, one may repeat, should Lord Haldane’s 
reports on those conversations in Berlin, which on his own showing 
made him “uneasy,” still repose in the pigeon-holes of the 
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Foreign Office? Presumably for the same reason that Herr 
Ballin’s letter to the late Lord Chancellor on the eve of the war 
is denied to the public. 


“An account of the 1912 Anglo-German negotiations was 
published in the semi-official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
last month. This account was misleading, and was no doubt 
intended to mislead, and made it appear that the British Govern- 
ment had at that time rejected what would be regarded in many 

uarters as a reasonable offer of friendship from Germany. 

“In these circumstances it may be as well to publish a state- 
ment of the facts compiled from official records here. LHarly in 
1912 the German Chancellor sketched to Lord Haldane the 
following formula as one which would meet the views of the 
Imperial Government : 

“1. The high contracting parties assure each other 
mutually of their desire of peace and friendship. 

“2. They will not either of them make or prepare to 
make any (unprovoked) attack upon the other, or join in 
any combination or design against the other for purposes of 
ageression, or become party to any plan of naval or military 
enterprise alone or in combination with any other Power 
directed to such an end, and declare not to be bound by any 
such engagement. 

“3. If either of the high contracting parties becomes 
entangled in a war with one or more Powers in which it can- 
not be said to be the aggressor, the other party will at least 
observe towards the Power so entangled a benevolent neu- 
trality, and will use its utmost endeavour for the localisation 
of the conflict. If either of the high contracting parties is 
forced to go to war by obvious provocation from a third 
party, they bind themselves to enter into an exchange of 
views concerning their attitude in such a conflict. 

“4, The duty of neutrality which arises out of the pre- 
ceding article has no application in so far as it may not be 
reconcilable with existing agreements which the high con- 
tracting parties have already made. 

“5. The making of new agreements which render it im- 
possible for either of the parties to observe neutrality towards 
the other beyond what is provided by the preceding limita- 
tion is excluded in conformity with the provisions in Article 2. 

“6. The high contracting parties declare that they will 
do all in their power to prevent differences and misunder- 
standings arising between either of them and other Powers. 
“These conditions, although in appearance fair as between 

the parties, would have been grossly unfair and one-sided in their 
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operation. Owing to the general position of the European Powers 
and the treaty engagements by which they were bound, the result 
of Articles 4 and 5 would have been that, while Germany i the case 
of a European conflict would have remained free to support her 
friends, this country would have been forbidden to raise a finger 
an defence of hers [my italics]. 

“Germany could arrange without difficulty that the formal 
inception of hostilities should rest with Austria. If Austria 
and Russia were at war, Germany would support Austria, as is 
evident from what occurred at the end of July 1914; while as 
soon as Russia was attacked by two Powers, France was bound 
to come to her assistance. In other words, the pledge of neu- 
trality offered by Germany would have been absolutely valueless, 
because she could always plead the necessity of fulfilling her 
existing obligations under the Triple Alliance as an excuse for 
departing from neutrality. On the other hand, no such departure, 
however serious the provocation, would have been possible for 
this country, which was bound by no alliances with the exception 
of those with Japan and Portugal, while the making of fresh 
alliances was prohibited by Article 5. In a word, as appeared 
still more evident later, there was to be a guarantee of absolute 
neutrality on one side but not on the other. 

‘* It was impossible for us to enter into a contract so obviously 
inequitable, and the formula was accordingly rejected by Sir 
E. Grey. 

“Count Metternich upon this pressed for counter proposals 
which he stated would be without prejudice and not binding 
unless we were satisfied that our wishes were met on the naval 
question. On this understanding Sir Edward Grey, on the 
14th March, 1912, gave Count Metternich the following draft 
formula, which had been approved by the Cabinet : 

** England will make no unprovoked attack upon Germany 
and pursue no aggressive policy towards her. 

** Ageression upon Germany is not the subject, and forms 
no part of any treaty, understanding, or combination to 
which England is now a party, nor will she become a party 
to anything that has such an object. 

“Count Metternich thought this formula inadequate, and 
suggested two alternative additional clauses : 

“England will therefore observe at least a benevolent 
neutrality should war be forced upon Germany ; or 

“England will therefore, as a matter of course, remain 
neutral if a war is forced upon Germany. 

“This, he added, would not be binding unless our wishes 
were met with regard to the naval programme. 

“Sir Edward Grey considered that the British proposals were 
sufficient. He explained that, of Germany desired to crush France, 
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England might not be able to sit still [my italics], though, if France 
were aggressive or attacked Germany, no support would be 
given by his Majesty’s Government or approved by England. 
It is obvious that the real object of the German proposal was 
to obtain the neutrality of England in all eventualities, since, 
should a war break out, Germany would certainly contend that 
it had been forced upon her, and would claim that England 
should remain neutral. An admirable example of this is the 
present war, in which, in spite of the facts, Germany contends 
that war has been forced upon her. Even the third member of 
the Triple Alliance, who had sources of information not open to 
us, did not share this view, but regarded it as an aggressive war. 

“Sir Edward Grey eventually proposed the following formula : 

‘‘The two Powers being mutually desirous of securing 
peace and friendship between them, England declares that 
she will neither make, nor join in, any unprovoked attack 
upon Germany. Aggression upon Germany is not the subject, 
and forms no part of any treaty, understanding, or combina- 
tion to which England is now a party, nor will she become 

a party to anything that has such an object. 

“Sir Edward Grey, when he handed this formula to Count 
Metternich, said that the use of the word ‘ neutrality ’ would 
convey the impression that more was meant than was warranted 
by the text ; he suggested that the substance of what was required 
would be obtained and more accurately expressed by the words 
‘will neither make, nor join in, any unprovoked attack.’ 

“Count Metternich thereupon received instructions to make 
it quite clear that the Chancellor could recommend the Emperor 
to give up the essential parts of the Novelle (the Bill then pending 
for the increase of the German Navy) only if we could conclude 
an agreement guaranteeing neutrality of a far-reaching character 
and leaving no doubt as to any interpretation. He admitted 
that the Chancellor’s wish amounted to a guarantee of absolute 
neutrality, failing which the Novelle must proceed. 

“Count Metternich stated that there was no chance of the 
withdrawal of the Novelle, but said that it might be modified ; 
it would be disappointing to the Chancellor if we did not go 
beyond the formula we had suggested. 

“Sir Edward Grey said that he could understand that there 
would be disappointment if his Majesty’s Government were to 
state that the carrying out of the Novelle would put an end to 
the negotiations and form an insurmountable obstacle to better 
relations. His Mayjesty’s Government did not say this, and they 
hoped that the formula which they had suggested might be considered 
an connection with the discussion of territorial arrangements, even 
af it did not prove effective in preventing the increase of naval 
expenditure [my italics]. 
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“* Sir Edward Grey added that if some arrangement could be 
made between the two Governments it would have a favourable 
though indirect effect upon naval expenditure as time went on ; 
it would have, moreover, a favourable and direct effect upon 
public opinion in both countries. 

“A few days afterwards Count Metternich communicated to 
Sir Edward Grey the substance of a letter from the Chancellor, 
in which the latter said that, as the formula suggested by his 
Majesty’s Government was from the German point of view 
insufficient, and as his Majesty’s Government could not agree 
to the larger formula for which he had asked, the Novelle must 
proceed on the lines on which it had been presented to the Federal 
Council. The negotiations then came to an end, and with them 
the hope of a mutual reduction in the expenditure on armaments 
of the two countries” [my italics]. 


These Confessions of Downing Street may please Pacifists, 
as proving that grovelling to Germany was the keynote to our 
policy during the Haldanean dispensation, but they are nauseous 
to patriots. Moreover this was not the end but only the 
beginning of a shameless intrigue culminating in cowardly 
capitulation in the spring of 1914 when heavy blackmail was 
paid to Germany in Asia Minor and Africa. This is strong 
language, but quite inadequate on their own showing to the 
conduct of the Cabinet. And when we observe the healthy 
clearance of ineptitude, rottenness, and treachery in Russia, 
we instinctively ask “‘ When will our Augean stables be cleansed ? ” 
The Confessions bristle with betrayals which it would take a 
volume to expose in detail. I have underlined Four. In using 
the term “ Foreign Office ” I would not reflect on the permanent 
officials who were powerless to cope with the politicians. The 
Department practically passed under the control of Lord Haldane, 
Sir Edward Grey’s chosen deputy, but in effect Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, which absorbed some of his leisure off the Woolsack— 
to which sinecure a salary of £10,000 a year and a pension of 
£5000 was still attached. 

So the Foreign Office knew “early in 1912” that Germany 
was on the warpath ? Germany then bluntly demanded freedom 
to support her friends by arms, while, according to the verba 
ipsissima of the Confessions “this country would have been 
forbidden to raise a finger in defence of hers.” At that time, 
as our Government were only too well aware—they were jibbering 
about it—Germany was piling up armaments on land and sea 
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at frantic speed. If you see a man spending money lavishly on 
preparations to attack his neighbours, who tells you to stand 
aside whenever the fight comes whatever the cause, to regard 
him as a harmless, peaceful, and well-disposed person, would be 
lunacy. The only thing to be done in private life would be to 
call in the police, or in international life, to arm. It is too late 
for Mr. Asquith to pretend to have underrated the German 
menace of 1912, because he informed the world at Cardiff 
(October 2, 1914): ‘‘ They asked us—to put it plainly—they 
asked us for a free hand so far as we were concerned if, and when, 
they selected the opportunity to overbear, to dominate the 
European world.” Nor was the menace of yesterday or the 
day before, because in the same speech the Premier said: ‘“‘ We 
now see clearly written down in letters of carnage and spoliation 
the real aims and methods of this long-prepared and well-organised 
scheme against the liberties of Europe.” This resembles a back 
number of some “scaremongering ”’ periodical at any time during 
the last fifteen years, but while Outsiders walked by faith, the 
Triumvirate walked by sight. They had it all in black and 
white from the conspirators themselves, who can scarcely be 
accused of duplicity towards Messrs. Asquith, Haldane and Co. 
The single duty of British statesmen from this moment onwards 
was to make counter-preparations against “‘ the Day ” for which 
Germany was avowedly preparing judging by every outward sign 
now fortified by overwhelming internal evidence. It is not his 
political opponents but the Prime Minister who, in sonorous terms, 
anticipated the verdict of posterity upon his crime. “ Any 
Government, I do not care to what party it belongs, which 
sacrifices that vital consideration (i.e. the safety of the Empire) 
to questions of temporary expediency of parliamentary tactics 
would be well-deserving of the condemnation which history 
always pronounces upon those who are false to a great public 
trust.” (Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, March 16, 1909.) 
Another distressing feature of the Confessions was Sir Edward 
Grey’s intimation to Germany that, ‘“‘ If Germany desired to crush 
France, England might not be able to sit still.” That “‘ might”? was 
an enormity because it allowed Germany to suppose that there 
were circumstances under which we should acquiesce in her 
“crushing”? France. There is no language, parliamentary or 
otherwise, in which to stigmatise the folly, to put it no lower, 
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of wobbling towards Germany. The one and only thing 
Prussians have ever respected is strength. Lord Odo Russell tried 
to make Lord Granville realise this characteristic of Bismarck, 
while Treitschke described ‘‘ weakness ”’ as “ the sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” To allow Germany to doubt for an instant our 
determination to stand by France whenever she was attacked, 
was to put a premium on aggression and to precipitate the very 
catastrophe of which the Triumvirate were terrified. 

Among other shocks caused by the Confessions is the dis- 
closure that after Germany had unfolded her programme, Sir 
Edward Grey, as compensation for the Imperial Chancellor’s 
** disappointment,” actually promised to pay blackmail to Ger- 
many in the shape of “territorial arrangements, evenif it did not 
prove effective in preventing the increase of naval expenditure.” 
And in effect this policy was pursued almost to the hour of 
Armageddon, as we should realise if the Foreign Officedared publish 
the Baghdad Railway Agreement and the African Railway Agree- 
ment, negotiated in the spring of last year by Lord Haldane, 
Herr von Kuhlmann and Mr. Harcourt as Colonial Secretary, with 
the assistance of certain hyphenated ‘‘ Anglo-German ”’ financiers, 
some of whom ought to have had their teeth drawn long ago. 
Anything for any “ arrangement ”’ or “ Entente ” with Germany 
which would pacify the Progressive party hand in glove through 
the Potsdam Press with all the forces that were working for war 
in Germany. For a smile from Wilhelm II Asia Minor, which 
by the way was not ours, was to be bartered—our ancient ally, 
Portugal, to be sacrificed for a laugh. No wonder Germany 
was convinced that she held us in the hollow of her hand and 
that we should be a negligible factor whenever she issued her 
ultimatums. She would not even humour us by wasting time 
in discussing the restriction of naval armaments, or even under- 
take—though undertakings sit lightly on German consciences 
—to alter the Novelle by so much as a comma. So, 
according to the Confessions, “‘ the negotiations then came to an 
end, and with them the hope of a mutual reduction in the expendi- 
ture on armaments of the two countries.”” But though British 
hopes of German reductions were blighted, German hopes of 
British reductions ran high, because from this time onwards Lord 
Haldane’s crusade against Lord Roberts was combined with the 
mobilisation of the entire Progressive forces to keep down the 
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British Army to derisory limits, and to prevent the expansion of the 
British Navy to the margin of safety. As an earnest of good 
intention, in that very year 1912 our vote for ammunition was 
reduced by £80,000. Such were the first fruits of the Haldane 
mission. It might have been supposed that even a prospective 
O.M. could not discuss armaments in Berlin without appreciating 
the utility of ammunition. To-day he tells us, or rather he told 
the National Liberal Club, as the phrase was deleted from the 
revised edition of his speech: “‘I knew where the powder maga- 
zine was.” Why then reduce the British powder magazine at 
the very moment Germany was enormously increasing hers ? 

Again, if the Foreign Office was aware, as it now tells us that 
“ the hope of a mutual reduction in the expenditure on armaments 
of the two countries . . . came to an end” in 1912, why did 
Cabinet Ministers continue to pretend that limitation of arma- 
ments was a live issue? How came Mr. Churchill to twaddle 
about “‘ a naval holiday ” in the year 1913, with all his knowledge 
of the great Haldane fiasco? How came he to encourage false 
hopes on this question ? His words are on record. 

“¢ The influence of the British and German Governments acting 
together for the peace and welfare of the world is priceless and 
measureless, and if an arrangement entered into between them— 
be it only for one particular year—for the prevention of what can 
plainly be shown to be a wasteful, purposeless, and futile folly 
(t.e. expenditure on Dreadnoughts) were to acquire a wider inter- 
national scope and significance, there would be all the more cause 
for general rejoicing, and all the more honour to those who had 


taken any part in bringing it about.”” (Mr. Winston Churchill, 


First Lord of the Admiralty, House of Commons, March 26, 1913.) 

This performanec was by no means isolated as the overture to 
those who had banged, barred and bolted the door in our face the 
previous year was repeated at intervals. For instance, at Man- 
chester in the autumn, within one year of Armageddon: “ The 
proposal which I put forward in the name of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for a naval holiday is quite simple. . . . If you will put off 
beginning your two new ships for twelve months from the ordinary 
date when you would have begun them, we will put off beginning 
our four ships in absolute good faith for exactly the same period.” 
(Mr. Churchill at Manchester, October 13, 1913.) 
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IV. THE METTERNICH DESPATCHES 


THE German Foreign Office’s reply to the British Foreign 
Office took the form of publishing what purported to be the 
text of the despatches of the German Ambassador in London 
(Count Metternich), which we cannot withhold from our readers 
as they are undoubtedly documents of extraordinary interest 
even if they only serve to deepen the depression caused by 
Haldaneite diplomacy. Had all these papers appeared earlier 
it may be doubted whether even so callous a cynic as Mr. Asquith 
would have ventured to recommend the King to confer the Order 
of Merit on so hopelessly discredited a personage as the ex-Lord 
Chancellor, or had he been guilty of that impertinence that 
his Majesty would for a moment have consented to stultify his 
father’s Order. 

There is one minor mystery which has apparently escaped 
our pundits, namely the date on Count Metternich’s despatch, 
“London, December 15, 1911.” The Ambassador, it will be 
noted, discusses Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin in the past tense, 
but according to all available evidence, official and unofficial, 
Lord Haldane only went to Berlin in February 1912. Was 
there an earlier and secret visit concealed from the British 
public? There may be some simple and satisfactory explana- 
tion of this curious discrepancy—perhaps ‘ Reuter,” who trans- 
mitted a translation of the documents from Amsterdam on 
September 8, can explain? We reproduce them textually : 


“London, December 15, 1911. Yesterday Lord Haldane 
informed me at some length about his conferences in Berlin, 
from which I could ascertain that the information your Excellency 
sent me was exactly in accord with Lord Haldane’s statements. 
Lord Haldane said that his impressions and the information 
gathered by him in Berlin made the best impression upon Sir 
Edward Grey, the Prime Minister, and his colleagues, and that 
the Cabinet ardently desired an agreement. Still, Lord Haldane 
was quite aware of the great difficulties caused by the Navy 
Bill. The British Government, he said, could not accept our 
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draft of a neutrality treaty, as it did not wish to jeopardise 
friendly relations with France and Russia, but he believed that 
a draft of the nature he proposed would have a great and bene- 
ficial effect on the relations of both nations, and that such a 
treaty would prove to the world that both Governments were 
firm in their decision to live in peace and friendship with one 
another. 

“Such a treaty would also remove possible causes of friction 
with Germany due to Great Britain’s hitherto existing Entente 
relations. If we accepted Lord Haldane’s proposal or a similar 
formula therewith would be laid in the British nation a basis of 
confidence in reciprocal relations, without which no diplomatic 
formula has a lasting value. If, however, the formula chosen 
exerted an unfavourable influence on Great Britain’s relations 
with France and Russia, then a priori the agreement with us 
would be unpopular in Great Britain. Consequently, the agree« 
ment would not have the intrinsic value and force which it 
ought to have for creating mutual friendly relations. 

‘* METTERNICH.” 


‘Lord Haldane, when in Berlin, drafted a neutrality formula 
which nearly accorded with the proposal which was made later 
to Sir Edward Grey. The second despatch from Count Metter- 
nich is dated London, March 17, 1912, and gives an explanation 
of the treaty which Sir Edward Grey proposed after a further 
Cabinet meeting regarding an agreement on the Navy Bill. 
Count Metternich telegraphed : 

**¢The Minister said he would frankly tell me why the British 
Government objected to incorporating the word “neutral” or 
“neutrality” in the treaty. With regard to the proposal for 
a treaty, Sir Edward Grey said he must consider not only relations 
with Germany, but also those with other countries. The British 
Government must reckon with the fact of Germany’s growing 
naval power, which would be considerably increased by the 
projected Navy Bill. Therefore Great Britain could not jeos 
pardise her existing friendships. A direct neutrality treaty 
would most certainly irritate French sensibility, which the 
British Government must avoid. Sir Edward Grey could not 
go so far as to imperil the friendship with France. 

“*Sir Edward Grey, in view of his absolute confidence in 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s policy, was firmly convinced that 
the relations between Germany and Great Britain would improve, 
and that possible difficulties which might arise between both 
Governments would not assume unpleasant dimensions. Sir 
EKdward:Grey said he went still further, and guaranteed that 
the British policy would be carried on in the spirit of the treaty. 
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However a neutrality treaty in its effects was independent of 
persons, and consequently the British Government could not go 
beyond the proposed treaty and could not incur the risk of 
losing French friendship and sit between two stools. It was 
sufficient to create between us relations of full confidence, assuring 
peace, without Great Britain’s jeopardising existing friendships. 
His policy was directed to avoiding a new grouping of the Powers 
in two camps. This, in the course of time, would bear fruit. 
“* * METTERNICH.’ 


“Count Metternich was instructed to observe to Sir Edward 
Grey that Germany’s foreign policy, unlike that of Great Britain, 
did not exclusively depend on a temporary Government or a 
Parliamentary majority, but that the Emperor’s person was a 
guarantee of Germany's policy. Also, that policy would in the 
future be carried on in peaceful paths, as it had never left them 
under the Emperor William’s government. The Minister, how- 
ever, demanded that Germany should renounce the projected 
armaments which competent German military quarters con- 
sidered as to be absolutely necessary as a defensive measure 
against an attack by the united Entente navies, but he refused 
to give the required guarantees against such an attack. 

“In any case Sir Edward Grey’s proposed formula was 
valueless from this point of view. If the Minister further pointed 
to the possibility of a change in the direction of Germany’s 
policy in the future, he overlooked the fact that an eventual 
treaty, which in any case would be concluded for a long time, 
would bind us not less than Great Britain. Consequently, should 
we renounce now the execution of the Navy Bill to the extent 
proposed, we would ourselves be in a situation of naval inferiority 
to the Triple Entente Powers in the event of a change in British 
policy. The risk, therefore, would be equal on both sides. 
Consequently Count Metternich could not leave the British 
Government in doubt that British neutrality, outlined in a 
ryeciprocal defensive treaty of a far-reaching safeguarding char- 
acter, would form an absolute basis on which alone Dr. von 
Bethmann- Hollweg could advocate to the Emperor a renunciation 
of the essential parts of the Navy Bill, and justify the same to 
public opinion in Germany. 

‘*Count Metternich believed that he had to interpret the 
instruction in this sense, that only a treaty absolutely guarantee- 
ing Great Britain’s neturality would accord with such a basis. 
As the British statement says, he expressed himself in this sense 
to Sir Edward Grey, but the Foreign Office does not mention 
that Count Metternich afterwards withdrew this claim on Dr, 
von Bethmann-Hollweg’s instructions, 
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“On March 26 Count Metternich wired that, before the 
British Cabinet Council took a final decision, he would point 
out that the German formula only provided relative neutrality, 
and that Germany did not expect absolute neutrality from 
Great Britain, adding that he believed this would render the 
possibility of a settlement more attainable. The following 
report shows that Germany’s hope was not to be realised : 

“*Tondon, March 29, 1912. The Cabinet Council again 
dealt with the question of a political agreement with us. The 
British Government will not go beyond the formula they pro- 
posed. Sir Edward Grey objected to the draft neutrality treaty 
I received from Berlin because it could be variously interpreted. 
A similar treaty, he said, would go farther than any which Great 
Britain had concluded with any European Power except the old 
Portuguese alliance. Our draft, he declared, meant almost an 
alliance. I recently expressed a desire for an agreement implying 
far-reaching neutrality. A treaty absolutely binding to neutrality 
would, he said, be misinterpreted by other Powers and might 
prejudice Great Britain’s relations with them, which British 
policy desired to avoid. On the contrary, the British formula 
was clear, and it contained the intention of neutrality in the 
event of an unprovoked attack by a third party, namely : 

‘“** Great Britain will neither make nor join in any un- 
provoked attack. 

‘“** T replied that I had told him some days before that we 
were not particular as to the text, but as to the substance of 
the British guarantees, and that we must be certain of Great 
Britain’s neutrality in the event of a third party forcing war 
upon us. If, as Sir Edward Grey said, the British formula 
implied neutrality, it would be necessary precisely to avoid 
ambiguity. Sir Edward Grey pointed out that neutrality was 
clearly expressed. Consequently I again proposed the addition 
to the British formula which I had already indicated before. 

*** Great Britain will therefore, as a matter of course, 
maintain an attitude of benevolent neutrality should war be 
forced upon Germany. 

“This addition contained no alliance, but indeed what we 
are particular about, a clear expression of benevolent neutrality 
in the event of an attack by a third party. There was con- 
siderable difference between not doing damage to each other 
and helping each other. When Sir Edward Grey pointed out 
that Great Britain neither with France nor Russia, nor with any 
other country, had concluded a neutrality treaty, I maintained 
in reply that for years British policy had given no reason to 
France to doubt British neutrality, but this had given rise to a 
belief in eventual British support. Germany, however, had for 
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a number of years not been certain of British neutrality. On 
the contrary, in the course of recent years, indeed in the past 
summer, situations had arisen which made it appear that Great 
Britain would give military support to our enemy. Consequently 
a neutrality treaty between Great Britain and France was super- 
fluous, but it was necessary between us. 

‘* Sir Edward Grey contradicted our opinion that in the past 
year Great Britain had had the intention to attack us. I replied 
that I did not speak of exaggerations of public opinion on both 
sides, but of the fact that several times Great Britain and Germany 
during recent years, especially in the past summer, had been in 
danger of warlike complications with each other, and that this 
should be avoided by a neutrality treaty. The British formula 
was not sufficient to avoid this danger in the future, nor was it 
sufficient to enable us to alter our naval programme. 

‘““¢ The Minister observed in reply that any addition to the 
existing Navy Bill would not allow the British Government to 
conclude at that moment a political agreement with us. How- 
ever, a complete renunciation of the Novelle was not within 
the scope of the discussion. But even if on both sides the naval 
programmes were unlimitedly carried out he emphatically 
declared that he did not intend or wish to drop the negotiations, 
but, on the contrary, he hoped that the intimate relations, for 
which a way had been paved, would be further extended, and 
that an agreement on colonial territorial questions would be 
further striven for, and that, after some time had elapsed, 
negotiations for a political agreement similar to that which 
Great Britain had proposed would be resumed. After a lull 
had set in regarding the present naval questions a political 
agreement which proved the goodwill of both Governments, 
together with an agreement on colonial questions, would not 
fail to have a favourable effect on public opinion in both countries, 
and, he hoped, would also exert an indirect influence on the 
armament question. 

‘“** T finally observed that the Imperial Government did not 
regard the British formula as a basis which would lead to the 
favourable result desired by Sir Edward Grey. 

** © METTERNICH ” 

** Count Metternich was then instructed to tell the British 
Government that it was impossible for the German Government 
to consider any alteration in the naval Novelle meeting British 
desires since the British Government could not decide to offer 
a satisfactory neutrality treaty. What Sir Edward Grey said, 
namely, that the treaty proposed by Germany would go further 
than any other treaty between Great Britain and any other 
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European Power except Portugal, might be true, but he over- 
looked the fact that the equivalent offered by Germany would 
be unprecedented in history. 

“So ended the negotiations for a neutrality treaty, and with 
them the hope of a decrease of expenditure on armaments on 
both sides. Great Britain declined Germany’s far-reaching 
offers previous to the outbreak of war, which would have rendered 
it possible for her to hold aloof from the war without prejudicing 
her interests. She desired to participate in the struggle to beat 
down Germany, and she had to participate, for the same British 
Minister who, on March 17, 1912, assured#Count Metternich 
that his policy was directed to avoiding a new grouping of the 
Powers into two camps, only a few months afterwards brought 
about an exchange of Notes with the French Ambassador, which 
sealed formally the Anglo-French coalition against Germany, 
and who, in the spring of last year, decided likewise to bind 
Great Britain to Russia.” 


The reader will naturally enquire what Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues did now that they were aware on the “ highest acces- 
sible authority ” that the German Government was awaiting the 
selected moment to prosecute the programme unfolded with 
brutal candour by General von Bernhardi in his notorious book 
Germany and the Next War, published the autumn before the 
Haldane mission. There is no temptation to use strong language 
where the facts speak so much louder than any words. The 
Westminster Gazette cheerfully concedes that “ British diplomacy 
was misled during these years” (1912-1914). Simply that and 
nothing more, as though it were an everyday duty of a British 
Government to be fooled by Britain’s enemies. But we know 
better than the Westminster Gazette because we have the Prime 
Minister’s unequivocal assurance, confirmed by this last batch 
of Downing Street Confessions, that he had no illusions as to 
German policy from 1912 onwards, while Lord Haldane has never 
been able to sleep quietly in his bed since his “‘ uneasy ” conver- 
sations with Wilhelm II von Bethmann-Hollweg, von Tuirpitz, 
and presumably the irrepressible Ballin during those bleak 
February days in Berlin. On his own showing Lord Haldane 
behaved like a hero, because not only did he maintain a cheerful 
exterior despite his internal gloom since these depressing dis- 
closures of the intentions of ‘‘my spiritual home,” which had 
become a “powder magazine,” but he stumped the country, 
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making “friendly speeches”? about Germany, though he knew 
she was no friendly country, in order that she might imagine 
that he thought her more friendly than she really was. This is 
somewhat too Teutonic, too tortuous, for the plain Briton. Even 
the Spectator, which has held a weekly brief for Lord Haldane 
ever since as,Secretary of State for War he reviewed the Girl 
Guides of Surrey on the picturesque heights of Merrow Downs 
under the benevolent xgis of the High Sheriff—is visibly perturbed 
by the Confessions and wonders why so little was done to prepare 
against an admitted danger. Still something was done. There 
was, as already noted, a reduction of our modest ammunition vote, 
doubtless to soothe the swashbuckling Hun. Then Lord Haldane 
scuttled from the War Office to the Woolsack to avoid responsi- 
bility for the impending collapse of his paper military policy. 
This was all the more remarkable because the then Attorney- 
General, who has an immemorial claim on the Lord Chancellor- 
ship, was no less a person than Sir Rufus Isaacs, who was univer- 
sally regarded by his colleagues as an ideal Keeper of the King’s 
Conscience. Among other precautions against the now clearly 
avowed German danger was the Introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill in April 1912, a few days after the collapse of the Anglo- 
German negotiations. The Declaration of London was designed to 
cripple British sea-power. That supreme statesman and superb 
administrator Colonel Seely was selected as the fittest man in 
the British Empire for the office of War Minister at a most critical 
moment of British history. But he was not alone or forsaken, 
as, although Lord Haldane had persuaded Lord Loreburn to 
relinquish the Woolsack and had captured the £10,000 a year 
with appurtenances, his “ clear thinking” was not confined to 
law, as he spread himself over National Defence and Foreign 
Affairs. The Defence Committee continued to command his 
invaluable services, while he was ready and willing to take over 
the Foreign Office at any odd moment besides being the Cabinet 
Minister in closest social and confidential touch with the German 
Embassy, first in the short but spacious days of Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein, to whom Lord Haldane was a sort of godfather 
in London Society, and subsequently during the unremitting 
Dinner Diplomacy of Prince Lichnowsky, who was amazingly 
successful in making complete fools of many persons and per- 
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sonages, some of whom might have been expected, to know_a 
little better. The Foreign Office was in the pocket of Prince 
Lichnowsky in a social sense, Sir Edward Grey’s coadjutors 
swallowing the entire Lichnowsky legend. 

Throughout 1912 to 1914, when British diplomacy was “ mis- 
led,” there was a tremendous treble campaign in the British 
Potsdam press, at one time embracing many Unionist organs in 
London and the provinces, especially Yorkshire and Midlothian, 
which devoted themselves, doubtless under the inspiration of 
Kuhlmann, to minimise German armaments, German ambitions, 
German intentions, when they were most menacing. They 
emphasised the goodwill, friendliness, and love of peace of the 
German Emperor at the very moment he and his henchmen of 
the Great General Staff were putting the finishing touches to their 
coup against Belgium and the organisation of the dismemberment 
of France. The Unionist press, speaking generally, with a few 
conspicuous exceptions, steadily declined to see things as they 
really were, and even such papers as the Standard and the Scotsman 
were active in the hue and cry against “ anti-German cranks,” 
“ panic-mongers ” and “ alarmists,” who in season and out of 
season, chiefly out of season, had demanded that the ever-growing 
German danger should be frankly faced. The slobber over 
Germany, which in some Progressive organs reached indecent 
dimensions, was accompanied by a formidable crusade against 
Russia, who to oblige Germany was held up before virtuous 
Radicals as the incarnation of the Evil One, while there was a 
notable cooling off towards France. Indeed the failings of our 
friends were becoming almost as conspicuous as the merits of our 
enemies. But the most dangerous feature of this period of 
Potsdam ascendancy in our public life was the Disarmament 
campaign, patronised and instigated by prominent members of 
the Cabinet and financed by alien plutocrats who had succeeded 
in establishing an Imperium in Imperio in our midst. The Suicide 
Club was growing from strength to strength and was eating up 
the entire Party Caucus, of which the Rt. Hon. Sir John Brunner, 
Bt., P.C., pro-Chancellor of Liverpool University—where there 
was no Officers’ Training Corps at the outbreak of Armageddon— 
a generous gentleman of German-Swiss origin, was chairman. 
He was at all times prepared to summon his myrmidons, to give 
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“ Three cheers for the German Emperor,” to which the assembled 
delegates heartily responded. Sir,John Brunner’s patriotism 
and prescience had been conclusively established in the eyes of 
‘National Liberals” by his aphorism in the early days of the 
Disarmament movement: “ As a commercial man, I declare 
emphatically that I should infinitely prefer the protection of 
recognised international law to the protection afforded to us by 
our Navy.” (Sir John Brunner, Times, April 2, 1909.) 

His circular as Chairman of the National Liberal Federation, 
calling upon all the Federated Associations to support the 
Suicide Club, is historic though not ancient history, as it was 
dated ‘‘ Silverlands, Chertsey, December 30, 1913,” 2.e. less than 
two years ago, being timed to appear as a New Year’s present 
to the British nation on January 1, 1914, together with a certain 
interview with one of the leading members of the Twenty-Two, 
over which it were charitable to draw a veil, as Mr. Lloyd 
George, at any rate, is making a serious if tardy effort at atone- 
ment. In this circular the head of the Party machine claimed, 
it will be observed, to be responding to the invitation of the 
Prime Minister: ‘‘ I would therefore ask every Liberal Association 
which believes in the good old Liberal doctrine of Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform, to pass resolutions before the end of January 
in favour of reductions in our armament expenditure so that the 
Government may have fresh evidence of the wishes of the party 
before the military and naval estimates for next year are finally 
settled. The Prime Minister has told us frankly that without con- 
certed pressure nothing can be done [my italics].” (The Rt. Hon. 
Sir John Brunner, Bart., P.C., President of the National Liberal 
Federation. Circular to Liberal Associations, December 30, 1913.) 

The historian upon whom will devolve the laborious task 
of fitting all the facts in their proper places and affixing the 
responsibilities will be no less interested in the capitulation of 
the National Liberal Club to the pro-German, anti-Navy clique 
within a few months of the attack upon Belgium as set forth 
in this momentous resolution. “That this committee places on 
record its deep concern at the uninterrupted growth of expendi- 
ture on armaments and the enormous total which it has now 
reached, and, in view of our overwhelming naval supremacy, 
and the fact that we are at peace with all the world, it is strongly 
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of opinion that there should, under existing conditions, be no 
further increase beyond present commitments.” (Resolution 
passed by the General Committee of the National Liberal Club, 
January 10, 1914.) 

Lord Haldane’s judicial services are unappraisable by 
laymen, though it is permissible to opine that if a man 
is invariably wrong on every point within the layman’s ken 
it is incredible that he should be infallible in every other 
matter. Unfortunately, as already noted, he did not limit his 
activities to law. It was after “‘ Berlin” that Lord Haldane 
accentuated his efforts to obstruct, to ridicule, and discredit 
the patriotic propaganda of Lord Roberts, who was held up to 
public contempt by Ministers who knew that the danger against 
which he warned was both real and formidable. During the past 
year the youth of the country have been exhorted to the Colours 
in the name of Lord Roberts by his former traducers. Mr. Oliver 
has dealt with this episode in his own inimitable way in that 
masterpiece “Ordeal by Battle.” ‘‘ Imagine her late Majesty’s 
feelings on seeing the walls of Windsor plastered with the legend : 
‘Be a sport: Join to-day ’—and with other appeals of the same 
elevating character! . . . But perhaps the poster, which is more 
remarkable than any other—considering the source from which 
it springs—is one showing a garish but recognisable portrait of 
Lord Roberts, with the motto, ‘He did his duty. Will you do 
yours?’ If the timidity of politicians is apparent in certain 
directions, their courage is no less noteworthy in others. The 
courage of a Government (containing as it does Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Haldane, Mr. Runciman, Sir John Simon, Mr. Harcourt, 
and Mr. Acland—not to mention others) which can issue such a 
poster must be of a very high order indeed. One wonders, 
however, if this placard would not be more convincing, and its 
effect even greater, were the motto amplified, so as to tell the 
whole story: ‘He did his duty; we denounced him for doing 
it. We failed to do ours; will you, however, do yours ?’” 

Odious as seemed the campaign against Lord Roberts at 
the time—it might have been criminal levity on the part of 
the victims of an obsession—it is seen to be ten times worse 
to-day, because we now know that Messrs. Asquith and Co. 
then knew the facts. They were sinners against the light in 
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pooh-poohing the Potsdam Peril and in treating Lord Roberts 
as one of the Feeble-minded. He was held up by the unconscion- 
able Haldane as a political “amateur” for advocating National 
Service; unlike his mentor, he was neither sailor nor statesman 
nor strategist, he might be fit to command troops in the field 
as though any fool could do that, but as an “‘ organiser of victory ” 
Schopenhauer was his master. One of the Ministerial under- 
strappers, Mr. F. D. Acland, M.P., speaking with the authority 
of an Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs and assumed by the 
public to be Sir Edward Grey’s mouthpiece, was apparently 
deputed by the Triumvirate to tour the country against Lord 
Roberts. When Mr. Acland thus disgraced himself was he 
acquainted with the documentary evidence of German policy 
lately published by the Foreign Office? If not, why not? Why 
did the Foreign Minister withhold this vital information from 
his Under-Secretary and allow Mr. Acland not only to make 
a fool of himself but also of his Chief, of the Cabinet, of the public, 
and of the country ? 

How came Mr. Acland to inform the people of Rochdale, a 
few months after the complete collapse of these Anglo-German 
negotiations: “Our relations with the German Government at 
present are excellent. We are perfectly frank with each other 
about all questions of mutual interest, and I believe that when 
questions come up both Governments are convinced that their 
mutual interests can be perfectly reconciled . . . if any danger 
of strained relations did exist, it did not arise from any action 
of the Government, but from irresponsible utterances such as 
that of Lord Roberts in Manchester, which must have done 
harm.” (Mr. F. D. Acland, Rochdale, November 23, 1912.) 

Then again, what impression would be made upon Germany 
except that she had, in the Premier’s words, “a free hand to 
overbear, to dominate the European world,” when she read 
this deplorable declaration of the same Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (June 28, 1913): ‘‘ We were, of course, concerned 
in many European questions, but in no European question were 
we concerned to interfere with a big army. That was quite 
outside our mission. Our mission was to help to preserve peace, 
and in order to do that we must be known to be friends of all 
the world.” 
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Listen to penny-wise-and-pound-foolish Acland. People who 
can cheerfully spend four or five millions a day were inexpressibly 
shocked at a policy that might cost ten millions a year, which 
moreover offered the only prospect of peace: “If compulsory 
service was passed it would mean ten millions extra expenditure, 
equivalent to threepence more in income tax‘, and how would 
rich men like that?” (F. D. Acland, M.P., Northallerton, 
May 16, 1913.) 

We are still invited by a small, if diminishing number, of 
optimists, to treat Mr Asquith as a serious statesman. We are 
called upon in the morning by one set of Ditto and Slobber 
organs and by another set in the evening, to impose implicit 
confidence in ‘‘ the successor of Pitt with the soul of Schnadhorst,” 
and give him a blank cheque. But by virtue of the parliamentary 
Caucus over which he has long presided, and the feebleness of the 
Opposition which concentrated its energies on the relatively un- 
important, Mr. Asquith had a blank cheque before the War, drawn 
by Wait and See in favour of Wait and See, which helped to 
precipitate Armageddon. Throughout the earlier months of the 
War he enjoyed another blank cheque drawn in the same manner 
which eventuated in the Twenty-Two. If a man’s judgment is 
hopelessly astray in peace, why assume his omniscience and 
trustworthiness in war ? 

The fate of Europe was in the hands of Mr. Asquith in 1912 
to make or mar. We can only pray to-day that civilisation may 
be dependent on no efforts made by him. Outsiders had appre- 
hensions about Germany. Insiders had knowledge, which con- 
firmed the worst apprehensions because it demonstrated beyond 
a peradventure that aggression was in the ascendant in Berlin, 
controlled the German Government, and dictated the policy of the 
country, and that “‘ Peaceful Germany ” was a parliamentary, 
platform, and journalistic myth, propagated at the expense of the 
British Jackass. The most responsible Insider was Mr. Asquith. 
He worked for Civil War when he knew a Foreign War was at 
hand. ‘Trust Asquith, say the sycophants. Distrust Asquith, 
says everybody else. What steps did he take to warn or prepare 
the nation and the Empire against “‘ the Day,” the date of which 
alone was in doubt. Did he even warn all his colleagues ? If 
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not, why not? If yes, how came they to make such wickedly 
misleading and mendacious spe*ches ? 

Did the Prime Minister apprise the responsible leaders of his 
Majesty’s Opposition of the events of 1912? Was the upshot of 
these illuminating negotiations imparted to Lord Lansdowne or 
Mr. Bonar Law, or even Mr. Balfour, whom the Government 
claim to have taken into confidence on some matters to the ex- 
clusion of his colleagues ? Mr. Austen Chamberlain has told us 
that the Cardiff disclosure came as a complete surprise to him. 
Was Mr. Balfour equally kept in the dark ? Surely, because 
otherwise a man of Mr. Balfour’s perception would not have 
been so astonished when Armageddon burst last year. Did the 
Triumvirate bottle these documents ? Were they placed before 
the Cabinet and the Defence Committee ? If not in the name 
of all that is conceivable what earthly use is the Defence Com- 
mittee ? How can it defend if it is deliberately deceived as to 
the danger? Did Mr. Asquith drop any hint to “tame” 
journalists continually in Downing Street, such as the Editor 
of the Westminster Gazette, who might in that case have saved 
himself the humiliation of publishing that egregious pamphlet 
“The Foundations of British Policy,” a plea for knuckling down 
to Germany—who tells us to-day that British diplomacy was 
“misled,” thereby suggesting that he at any rate was ? 

Mr. Asquith is a purely Party man, to whom Party appreciation 
and applause are as the breath of his nostrils. For ‘him there is 
nothing outside Party and Party controversies. The Party 
system is a fetish displayed for public admiration even during 
war, which is resented mainly as an interruption of the Party 
game. His immediate object is to steer through the next Cabinet 
Council his ultimate objective the next General Election. But 
even according to Party standards he seems to have played it 
rather ‘“‘low down ”’ in allowing the faithful to run amok during 
those fateful years. As already noted, the “trusty and well- 
beloved”? Privy Councillor, Sir John Brunner, claimed the 
Premier as inviting “ concerted pressure ” for naval and national 
suicide. 

Can we wonder that Germany was convinced by every sign 
and token that though we had formally declined to pledge 
ourselves to unconditional neutrality in 1912, so much water had 
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flowed under the bridge by the summer of 1914 that our neutrality 
was assured nolens volens! Either the Potsdam Party in the 
Cabinet would paralyse our arm whenever she went on the 
warpath, aided by la haute finance which held London in its 
grip, or we should be immobilised by Civil War organised and 
subsidised by our pro-German patriots, upon which Mr. Asquith 
had concentrated his entire energies. When Germany read the 
Prime Minister’s emphatic disclaimers in Parliament, specifically 
endorsed by the British Foreign Minister, of our being under any 
European military obligations whatsoever, can we be surprised 
at the conviction in Berlin and Potsdam that as a European 
Power “Great Britain has ceased to exist.” 
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V. BELGIAN REVELATIONS 


THE past month has abounded in diplomatic revelations, which 
make some of our premature historians look supremely foolish. 
Not the least interesting, perhaps the most interesting, because 
the most impartial, are the remarkable documents in the latest 
Belgian Grey Book, which dot the i’s and cross the t’s of our 
previous knowledge as to the origins of the Great War. They 
would be painful reading for Germans were Germans allowed to 
read them, and were Germans endowed with any moral conscious- 
ness. But in the land of real politik, where might is right, there 
is no squeamishness, though whenever success becomes failure 
there will be a diligent hunt for scapegoats, of which there will 
be no lack on the day of reckoning. At the same time these 
Belgian papers are anything but agreeable reading in this country 
because they indicate afresh on unimpeachable evidence the truly 
terrible fruits of Wait and See diplomacy. A new peril opens 
before us which it would be treasonable to ignore. Some day, 
however distant, the Anglo-German issue will be removed from 
the stricken field to the Council Chamber, when the enemies of 
the human race will seek to retrieve by diplomacy what, if the 
British Government can be roused to do its duty, they will have 
lost by war. So long as our Fighting Men are arbiters of our 
fate we may rest content, provided they are given a fair chance, 
but the moment our Fighting Men make way for our Talking Men 
and our Writing Men, everything will be in danger. The bunglers 
who botched Peace will inevitably try and sacrifice the fruits of 
the superb efforts and sublime sacrifices of our Fighting Men. 
They grovelled to Germany before the war; they have grovelled 
to Germany during the war; they will return to their vomit 
afterwards. Most of our Talking Men are hand in glove with 
hyphenated financiers who cluster like bees round Downing Street 
in order to save their “spiritual home.” The best British blood 
of all classes is being shed like water in Gallipoli and Flanders 
and France. It is a sacred duty in the nation to see that her 
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sons have not laid down their noble lives—or have suffered 
more than loss of life—for nothing. But what say will the 
Fighting Men have in the terms of peace arranged by the Talking 
Men, drafted by the International Jew, who is far too much 
in evidence? None. The International Jew will issue his fiat 
that Germany must not be “crushed,” that the German people 
must not be “humiliated” or “hurt,” that the Hohenzollern 
Dynasty must be “saved.” The Press will suddenly be flooded 
with devilish lies concocted in the interests of the Fatherland and 
before we know where we are the pass may be sold by the Talking 
Men, while their sonorous and solemn pledges to destroy Prussian 
militarism are still ringing in our ears. The Talking Men have 
always been hocussed by the Germans, and the quasi Germans 
in our midst, in the past and in the present. Why not in the 
future ? Sir Edward Grey has recently terrified the country by 
threatening to follow up the Declaration of London by bartering 
“the freedom of the seas.” 

There were two Germans for whom every flat in our Foreign 
Office and the Diplomatic Service was prepared to go bail. Not 
to admire them, not to acknowledge their amiability and honesty 
and abiding love of peace, was to put oneself out of court. Prince 
Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador in London was a “ great 
gentleman. Of course if you haven’t dined with the Lichnowskys, 
if you distrust Lichnowsky, I can’t help you; you're a hopeless 
crank.” To be really “in the swim” Ministerial wives must 
call Princess Lichnowsky by her christian name. It was a case 
of Matilde and Matilda. The Lichnowskys dominated Downing 
Street. Not to be persona gratissima at the German Embassy 
was to be in Downing Street but not of it. Their dupes now 
have their reward. Prince Lichnowsky like any other German 
diplomat, has published in Germany, as every one who kept his 
head knew he would whenever it was wanted, a faked conversa- 
tion with Sir Edward Grey against whom he brings dishonouring 
charges of disloyalty to our present Allies—happily as foolish as 
they are monstrous which have consequently attained no credence 
anywhere. Even the Foreign Office cannot swallow it. Downing 
Street is inconsolable at this lapse from grace of its curled darling. 

So much for hero No. 1. Hero No. 2 was Herr von Jagow, 


the German Foreign Secretary, who was no less successful than 
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Prince Lichnowsky in hocussing British simpletons. “ Von 
Jagow is entirely opposed to the Pan-Germanists and at daggers 
drawn with the military party. You may take your oath so 
long as Jagow is Foreign Minister peace will be preserved. He is 
anathema to the expansionists.” Is he? One of the first 
documents in the Belgian Grey Book records a conversation 
between the French Ambassador in Berlin and the precious 
Jagow—in April 1914—in the course of which the latter per- 
fidiously proposed that Belgium should be despoiled of the 
Congo because she was a small Power. Needless to say the 
moment M. Jules Cambon refused to have anything to do with 
this robbery Herr von Jagow declared that he had spoken purely 
as a private individual and not in his official capacity. So he 
stands convicted either as an official thief or as a private thief. 
His British admirers and apologists may have it either way. 
Lest I be thought romancing, here is a careful translation of the 
despatch of the Belgian Minister in Berlin, Baron Beyens, to 
M. Davignon, the Belgian Foreign Minister, narrating this 
episode : 


MonstIEvuR LE MINISTRE, BERLIN, April 2, 1914 
The French Ambassador (M. Jules Cambon) confidentially 
informed me this morning of a recent conversation which he 
had had with Herr von Jagow (German Foreign Secretary of 
State) at a private dinner-party at the latter’s house. During 
the recent absence of M. Cambon, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, mecting the French Chargé d’Affaires at a soirée and 
some days afterwards the French Naval Attache, had said that 
Germany and France ought to come to an agreement upon the 
construction and the linking up of the railways which they con- 
templated constructing in Africa so as to avoid competition. 
M. Cambon enquired as to the meaning of these overtures. Herr 
von Jagow replied that the question was still being studied, but 
that, in his opinion, which was shared by Herr Solf (the Colonial 
Secretary), an agreement between the two countries and England 
would be most useful. In that case the French Ambassador 
replied it would be necessary to invite Belgium into consultation 
as she was building new railway lines in the Congo, and it would 
be preferable that such a conference should be held in Brussels, 
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“Oh, no,” replied the Foreign Secretary (Herr von Jagow), 
‘as our agreement would be at the expense of Belgium.” 

M. Cambon : ‘‘ How so ?” 

Herr von Jagow: “ Don’t you think that King Leopold 
imposed too heavy a burden on the shoulders of Belgium ? 
Belgium is not sufficiently rich to make full use of this vast 
territory. Such an enterprise is beyond her financial means 
and powers of expansion. She will be compelled to relinquish 
it.” 

The French Ambassador regarded this as a very extravagant 
view. Herr von Jagow maintained his opinion. He laid down 
that only the Great Powers are in a position to colonise. Indeed 
he did not conceal the fact that in his opinion the smaller States 
would—in the face of the transformation which was taking 
place in Europe to the advantage of the greater States in con- 
sequence of the development of economic forces and means 
of communication—be unable to continue leading the inde- 
pendent existence they had hitherto enjoyed. They were 
destined to disappear or to gravitate into the orbit of the Great 
Powers. 

The (French) Ambassador replied that these were not the 
views of France nor, as far as he could gather, those of Great 
Britain; that he was of opinion that certain agreements 
would be necessary for the exploitation of Africa, but that on 
the terms sketched by Herr von Jagow any understanding was 
impossible. Upon which Herr von Jagow hastened to say that 
he was only expressing the personal opinion of a private individual 
and was not speaking as a Secretary of State addressing a French 
Ambassador. 

Nevertheless M. Cambon attaches very serious significance 
to the views that Herr von Jagow had disclosed in this con- 
versation. He thought it was our interest to know the dis- 
position of the governing world in official and political Germany 
towards the smaller States and their colleagues. 

I thanked the Ambassador for his absolutely confidential 
communication, of which you will not fail to appreciate the 
gravity. 

Veuillez agréer, etc., 
(Signed) Baron Berens, 
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Note the date. Possibly Herr von Jagow had been perusing 
Lord Haldane’s speeches, of which doubtless he had privately 
received an edition de luxe. He might have been impressed by 
this invitation—‘‘The thing I most desire is to see Germany 
expand herself overseas, and make her beneficent influence—that 
of a great and civilised nation—felt in the distant parts of the 
world ” (Mr. Haldane, Accrington, December 9, 1911). It would 
be interesting to know whether any echo of the Jagow-Cambon 
conversation penetrated the British Embassy in Berlin, where 
“ Jagowism ”’ was acute. Also whether it was transmitted to 
the British Government, and what impression it made on Ministers 
then busily slobbering over Germany. Lord Haldane had recently 
given expression to the pleasure he derived from contemplating 
the pacific influence of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, which helped 
to confirm his conviction that “‘ Europe was an armed camp, but 
an armed camp in which peace not only prevailed, but in which 
the indications were that there was a far greater prospect of 
peace than ever there was before. No one wanted war.” Our 
only prophet who to-day reproaches the people for neglecting the 
prophets spoke in January 1914. Great Britain was clearly in 
a pacifist mood. No wonder Herr von Jagow thought the moment 
opportune to air an “infamous ” proposal. 

The Belgian Grey Book shows that Belgium was intelligently 
and efficiently represented in Berlin by a Minister who thoroughly 
understood the people he was dealing with. No more prescient 
appreciations of the actual situation have appeared anywhere 
than those forwarded to Brussels from the Belgian Legation. 
Baron Beyens realised what Europe was in for while ‘‘ Wait and 
See’ was week-ending. On July 22 his Belgian colleague in 
Vienna, Count Errembault de Dudzeele, sent a long despatch to 
his Government, emphasising the bellicose atmosphere of the 
Ballplatz (Austrian Foreign Office), reflected in the suggestion 
that eight army corps would suffice to turn Serbia into a second 
Poland. Count Berchtold (Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister) 
was determined “‘ once and for all to finish with Serbia.” In the 
first instance Count Tisza, the Hungarian Premier—who subse- 
quently became the life and soul of the Hungarian War Party— 
was reputed to have resisted the Austrian adventure, which had 
become a mania in the sister State, the argument of the Vienna 
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Press being as follows: ‘‘ We shall have the moral support of 
Germany; France and Great Britain will detach themselves, 
while Russia, so far from interfering, will urge Serbia to submit.” 
That particular Press is spoon-fed from Berlin and the German 
Embassy in Vienna, just as many of our newspapers were spoon- 
fed by the Wilhelmstrasse and von Kuhlmann, the head of the 
Press Bureau at the German Embassy in London. This is 
precisely what Berlin wished Vienna to believe, so that the 
“frightful adventure”? might be launched. It was a case of 
‘a punitive expedition” by a Great Power with powerful allies 
against an unsupported small State. The Belgian Minister could 
not share the local optimism. In his opinion, Serbia bore no 
responsibility whatsoever for the assassination of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdnand and his Duchess, as was pretended in Vienna. 
On the contrary, this deplorable event had caused a painful 
impression in Serbia. The Russian Ambassador in Vienna had 
plainly stated that while Serbia would be advised to accept all 
reasonable demands, Russia could not permit her to be victimised 
beyond a certain point. Three days later Count Errembault de 
Dudzeele reported a worse situation, because the Austrian Note 
was even more far-reaching and harsh than had been anticipated, 
and he foresaw a ‘“‘ Kuropean conflict ” as Serbia could not submit 
unconditionally to a programme which in effect involved, as was 
intended, the extinction of her independence. Austrian in- 
transigeance had triumphed in the drafting of the Note over 
Hungarian moderation. 

Baron Beyens, the Belgian Minister in Berlin, wrote two 
despatches to his Government on July 24 and July 25, 1914. 
They were sent in the ordinary way, which means that despite 
their authorship they were liable to be opened in the German 
Post Office, so, as he subsequently explained, they were necessarily 
couched in somewhat optimistic terms, the Germans being given 
the benefit of several doubts to which they were not entitled. 
Count Berchtold and Count Tisza were described as the responsible 
authors of this coup de thédtre which had produced pessimism 
in Berlin: ‘‘ Herr von Jagow and Herr Zimmermann assured us 
last week that they were ignorant as to the resolution adopted 
by the Vienna Cabinet. It is difficult to believe in such ignorance. 
It seems incredible that Austro-Hungarian statesmen would have 
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taken a step, which was the most dangerous throughout the whole 
course of their Balkan policy, without being assured of the support 
of the German Emperor? His horror of regicides explains why 
the Emperor should have left a free hand to his Allies despite the 
risk of a European conflagration.” (My italics.) The reader will 
understand that though this was a private and confidential com- 
munication from a foreign Legation in Berlin to his home Govern- 
ment, the writer expected it to be tampered with in the post 
—hence this extenuation of Wilhelm II’s conduct. 

Writing again on July 25, Baron Beyens declares for the 
benefit of the German Secret Service inter alia that “the situation 
is not worse than yesterday,” though he notes as an unfavourable 
symptom that the Berlin Foreign Office had expressed approval 
to the Diplomatic Corps of the Austrian Note, both as regards 
substance and form. Herr von Jagow and Herr Zimmermann 
would not speak thus without orders from the Emperor, ‘“‘ who 
had resolved from dynastic solidarity legitimately inspired by 
apprehensions of attacks on Royal personages to uphold the 
Dual Monarchy to the end.” There is a grim humour in this 
tenderness towards the architect of Armageddon in a document 
which might meet his eyes. The German Press was now speaking 
in unison with that of Vienna, facing the contingency of war 
though expressing the hope that it might be localised. The rest 
of the despatch was a careful weighing of pros and cons, putting 
the main responsibility on Austrian diplomacy. 

However, on the following day (July 26) Baron Beyens had, as 
he explained, an opportunity of expressing his real views without 
any risk of their being trapped by the German Government, and 
as a result we have perhaps the most valuable contribution upon 
the genesis of the war which has yet seen the light, for it was 
written at the height of the crisis from the storm centre by an 
impartial observer in a position to know and not afraid to tell 
the truth. The reader will be interested in this striking confirma- 
tion of the view insisted upon from the outset by the National 
Review, that though ostensibly initiated in Vienna the great 
pan-German plot originated in Berlin and Potsdam. I would 
also hazard the opinion that Serbia was substituted for Morocco 
as the corpus vile, because events had repeatedly shown that 
Great Britain could not be relied upon to keep out of a war arising 
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on any issue within the four corners of the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment of 1904. The venue was consequently shifted eastwards, 
but what British statesmanship was lamentably unable to see 
was that the issue remained the same, whether the jumping-off 
place was Belgrade or Tangiers. Should Kurope pass under the 
heel of the Huns? Should Civilisation be replaced by Kultur ? 


The Belgian Minister in Berlin (BARon BEYENS) to M. DavigNon 
(Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs) 
BERLIN, July 26, 1914. 
MonstgEuR LE MINISTRE, 

What I have to tell you concerning the crisis is so serious that I 
send my despatch by special messenger. Those which I have 
entrusted to the post with the fear that they might be read by German 
Secret Service Agents (le cabinet noir allemand) necessarily contain 
much more optimistic appreciations [my italics]. 

Repeated conversations that I had yesterday with the French 
Ambassador, the Dutch and Greek Ministers and the Charge 
d’Affaires of Great Britain, combined to give me the impression 
that the ultimatum to Serbia is a coup conceived here and cxecuted in 
Vienna [my italics]. It is this which constitutes the great danger. 
The vengeance to be exacted for the assassination of the Archducal 
heir to the Throne and for the pan-Serbian propaganda serve only 
as a pretext. The end in view, besides the annihilation of Serbia 
and the Southern Slav aspirations, is to deal a mortal blow at 
Russia and France, with the hope that England will remain outside 
the struggle [my italics]. 

To justify these impressions I remind you of the opinion of 
the German General Staff, namely, that a war with France and 
Russia is inevitable in the near future—an opinion which they have 
succeeded in getting the Emperor to share. This war, ardently 
desired by the military and pan-German party, might be under- 
taken to-day in the opinion of this party under circumstances 
extremely favourable for Germany which are unlikely to present 
themselves again in any very short space of time. ‘Germany 
has completed her military reinforcements provided for by the 
law of 1912, and on the other hand she feels she cannot indefinitely 
keep up an armaments race with Russia and France, which would 
ultimately ruin her. ‘he War levy (Webrbeitrag) has been a 
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disappointment to the Imperial Government, to which it has 
indicated the limits of national wealth. Russia, before com- 
pleting her military reorganisation, has made the mistake of 
exhibiting her strength, which will only be formidable some years 
hence; she now lacks the deployment of the necessary lines of 
railway. As regards France, M. Charles Humbert (in the Senate) 
has revealed the lack of big guns ; now it is just that arm that so it 
seems is to decide the fate of battles. England, finally, who for 
the last two years the German Government has been trying, not un- 
successfully, to detach from France and Russia, is paralysed by 
internal dissensions and her Irish quarrels ”’ [my italics]. 

The existence of a concerted plan between Berlin and Vienna 
is established in the eyes of my colleagues and in mine by the 
obstinacy of the Wilhelmstrasse in denying that it had any 
knowledge of the contents of the Austrian Note. It was only 
last Thursday that it was known in Rome, which explains the 
annoyance and disgust displayed here by the Italian Ambassador. 
How can it be admitted that this Note—destined as it is to make 
war immediate and inevitable, both by reason of the excessive 
harshness of the conditions and the short delay allowed to the 
Belgrade Cabinet to execute itself—could have been drawn up 
without the knowledge of the German Government and without 
its active collaboration, seeing that it involves for it the gravest 
consequences ? What proves still more the perfect agreement 
between the two Governments is their simultaneous refusal to 
prolong the period allowed to Serbia. While the demand for time 
made by the Russian Chargé d’Affaires in Vienna was rejected 
yesterday at the Ballplatz, here, at the Wilhelmstrasse, Herr von 
Jagow eluded analogous demands made by the Russian and 
British Chargé d’Affaires who demanded in the name of their 
respective Governments the support of the Berlin Cabinet in 
urging Austria to give Serbia more respite for her reply. The 
desire for immediate and unavoidable hostilities was the same in 
Berlin and in Vienna. The paternity of the plan and the sugges- 
tion of the measures employed are attributed in the diplomatic 
world here, by reason of their astuteness worthy of a Bismarck, to 
the brain of a German rather than an Austrian diplomat [my 
italics}. The secret has been well kept and its execution pursued 
with marvellous rapidity. 
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Observe that, if the secret object of the statesmen of the two 
Empires is not really to generalise the war and to force Russia 
and France to take part in it, but only to wipe out Serbia and to 
suppress her occult propaganda, the result will be the same. It is 
impossible that this result has escaped the clear-sighted eyes of the 
directors of the German Empire. In the one as in the other of 
these alternatives the intervention of Russia would seem in- 
evitable; they must have coldly faced this complication and 
prepared themselves to give energetic support to their allies. The 
prospect of a European war did not cause them an instant’s 
hesitation, if it was not indeed the animating motive of their con- 
duct. (La perspective d’une guerre européenne ne les a pas fait 
hésiter un instant, si le désir de la déchainer n’a pas été le mobile 
de leur conduite.) 

Since yesterday there has been a rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Austria-Hungary and Serbia. The crisis will 
develop rapidly. It is expected here that the King, the Govern- 
ment and the Serbian army will retire into the recently annexed 
territory leaving the Austrian troops to make an uncontested 
occupation of Belgrade and the country adjoining the Danube. 
Then arises the poignant question, what will Russia do ? 

We must also ask ourselves this anxious question and be 
ready for the worst eventualities, as the European conflict, of 
which every one spoke in the flattering hope that it would never 
come off, to-day becomes a menacing reality. 

To-day the tone of the inspired German press is more measured 
and encourages the possibility of the localisation of the war, but 
only at the price of the désintéressement of Russia, who might be 
contented with the assurance that the territorial integrity of 
Serbia would be respected. One may ask whether this attitude is 
not intended to satisfy Great Britain as also public opinion in 
Germany, which, despite last night’s Austrophil street manifesta- 
tions remains alarmed and pacific. Whatever may be the dénoue- 
ment there can be little delay in the development of the crisis 
whatever it may be. 

Veuillez agréer, etc., (Signed) Baron BEYENs. 


After some intermediate despatches, which appear to have 
gone by the usual channel and therefore to have been only 
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* semi-confidential,” the Belgian Minister in Berlin had another 
opportunity, on July 29, of sending an appreciation he could not 
risk in the German Post Office. It mentions an incident of 
peculiar interest to us. One of the few bright spots in the Black 
week at the end of July 1914 was Sir Edward Grey’s statement 
to the German Ambassador in London, Prince Lichnowsky— 
perfunctory and qualified though it was—that Great Britain 
would be unable to remain out of a general war. Baron Beyens 
thus refers to this conversation in the course of his gloomy review 
of the situation (July 29): ‘‘There is one fact capable of exer- 
cising influence on the attitude of the Cabinet of Berlin. The 
day before yesterday Sir Edward Grey told Prince Lichnowsky 
that in the event of a European war none of the six Great Powers 
would be able to stand aside. At the same time the German 
journals announced the mobilisation of the British Fleet. These 
warnings will certainly dissipate one illusion which the whole 
Berlin world, official and unofficial, had bemused itself with. 
Recent articles in the Press had expressed the utmost confidence 
in the neutrality of England. It is beyond doubt that the 
Imperial Government had relied upon it and such a declaration 
would modify all its calculations. In 1911 the Berlin Government 
was deceived by ill-informed agents. To-day, as then, it realises 
that England, despite all the diplomatic caresses of the last two 
years, is ready to enter the camp of its adversaries. British 
statesmen undoubtedly realise the danger to their country of a 
complete German hegemony throughout the European continent, 
and they attach vital importance, not for sentimental reasons 
but owing to the Balance of Power, to the existence of France 
as a great nation.” 

I heard at the time on independent reliable authority that 
Sir Edward Grey’s observation had momentarily impressed 
Germany, but that unfortunately leading Radical politicians and 
journalists had taken upon themselves to go behind the back of 
their colleague the Foreign Minister and inform von Kuhlmann 
that Sir Edward Grey would be unable to carry the Cabinet in 
supporting France, thus nullifying his salutary declaration. I 
hope one day to be able to publish the names of the guilty parties 
who are worthy to live in history with Judas Iscariot. One of 
the worst accusations that could be made against a Minister is 
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contained in a letter in the Morning Post, September 21, from 
Mr. Faulkener, who says: ‘‘In the Suffragette of August 6 there 
is an interesting quotation from the New York Times ‘ History 
of the War.’ Professor Schiemann, of the University of Berlin, 
who is said to be a personal friend of the German Emperor, 
wrote an article on the war and sent it to Professor John Bates 
Clark, of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, with 
the request for its publication in the New York Times ‘ History 
of the War.’ In this article Dr. Schiemann says: ‘On 
February 18, 1913, Charles Trevelyan, M.P., paid me a visit, and 
assured me with great positiveness that England would under 
no circumstances wage war. A Ministry which undertook to 
make preparations for war, he said, would at once be deposed.’ ” 
There is much else that is instructive if melancholy in the Belgian 
Grey Book, of which it may be hoped an authorised translation 
will be published. I have only space to note the disagreeable 
disclosure in a despatch of the Belgian Minister in London (Count 
Lalaing), which will be no news to the readers of the National 
Review, that so late as August 4 the British Government was 
still refusing military support to France. Lord Haldane, as we 
know, was War Minister from August 3 to August 5, when he 
was rooted and booted out of Whitehall by outraged public 
opinion. He spent his two days in obstructing the despatch of 
the Expeditionary Force, with the enthusiastic approval of 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and we believe every one of his 
colleagues, with the exception of Mr. Churchill. Count Lalaing 
writes that he had learnt in the course of a conversation that 
day with M. de Fleuriau, the French Councillor of Embassy, that 
“the concentration of the French Army commences to-day under 
cover of the frontier troops. The Generalissimo has decided if 
necessary to allow these first line troops to be crushed in order 
that the army may have time to gain the positions assigned to 
it in the strategic plan, to which it is intended to adhere. But 
the non-cooperation of the British Army would compel an 
extension of the French left. For that reason M. Cambon is 
endeavouring to obtain a prompt decision to despatch the British 
Expeditionary Force to the Continent. This would take from 
twelve to fifteen days in order that it should be able to participate 
at the outset of the campaign. M. de Fleuriau told me that 
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everything: was ready for the transportation of the British troops 
to the French ports and to the Belgian frontier. But rapidity of 
action was necessary as it would not do for the British to arrive 
too late. M. Cambon in an interview yesterday (August 4) with 
Sir Edward Grey, observed that ‘Great Britain had decided 
upon war because Belgian neutrality had been violated. But 
with what? Shall you make war if the German fleet, as seems 
probable, refuses to come out and remains in the Baltic? You 
should therefore immediately send the Expeditionary Force to 
the Continent.’ Sir Edward Grey did not answer, but perhaps 
the blunt refusal of Germany to respect Belgian neutrality will 
cause the London Cabinet to reflect and will enlighten it as to 
German tactics, which consist in acting with overwhelming 
rapidity on the boldest lines.” 

So on August 4 our War Lords contemplated keeping the 
Expeditionary Force in this country. It was whispered at the 
time, and there is no reason to disbelieve the rumour because it 
would be entirely in consonance with the character of Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues, who are animated by a profound distrust of 
the Democracy they do not understand, that their reason for 
hesitating to send British soldiers abroad was their dread of 
industrial and bread riots at home when an enraged and much 
bamboozled populace realised that peace had ceased to be “the 
greatest of British interests,” and that professional pacifists— 
who had given the world to understand that Europe was nothing 
to England and England nothing to Europe—were actually 
at war. 
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VI. « SS. SIR ERNEST CASSEL” 


CoNSIDERABLE curiosity has been evoked by a recent case in the 
Prize Court arising out of the seizure of a vessel bearing the 
unusual name of Sir Ernest Cassel plying between Narvik in 
Sweden and Rotterdam in Holland, carrying a cargo of iron-ore 
for the use of the enterprising firm of Krupp of Essen. As laymen 
are invariably accused by lawyers of getting hold of the wrong end 
of the stick—which is scarcely surprising considering the immense 
ingenuity of the latter in concealing the right end—I have been 
at pains to obtain a verbatim report of these interesting proceed- 
ings—to which I would nvite the reader’s careful attention. 


In THE Hien Court oF JUSTICE. 
PropaTe, DivorcE AND ADMIRALTY DIviIsIon (ADMIRALTY). 


IN PRIZE 
Wednesday, 25th August, 1915. 
Before Tae Riant Hon. Str Samuet Evans (President) 
8.8. Sir Ernest Cassel (Cargo ex) No. 10 (Retaliatory) 

Mr. GEorce Cave, K.C., M.P., and Mr. James Wytie 
appeared for the Procurator-General. Mr. E. W. 
BrIGHTMAN appeared for the Claimants. 

Mr. Cave. May it please your Lordship : in this case I appear 
with my learned friend Mr. Wylie for the Procurator-General. 
The case arises under the Order in Council of the 11th March last. 
My Lord, the Ser Ernest Cassel is a Swedish vessel which sailed 
from Narvik Malmkaj, in Norway, to Rotterdam after the 
Ist March, the date named in the Order in Council. She carried 
10,617,700 kilograms—that is something over 10,000 tons of 
Swedish Magnetic Ore, which were shipped, according to the 
Ship’s Papers, by a Swedish Company named the Kirunavaara 
Aktiebolag, Stockholm, to a Company at Rotterdam named the 
Speditionskontor “‘ Teutonia,” or their assigns. The vessel was 
seized and brought into Middlesbrough on the 12th April. 

Tue Prestpent. What is the meaning of the word “ Teutonia ”’? 
The word “ Teutonia ” I see is in inverted commas. 

Mr. Cave. I can only tell your Lordship that I believe it is 
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a Forwarding Company. As a matter of fact the Company was 
known to us as Forwarding Agents for the Firm of Krupp at 
Essen: and it was known that large quantities consigned to 
this Company had been sent on to Rotterdam, and loaded into 
German lighters, and thus sent on to Germany. The ore is not 
contraband, but it was seized under the Order in Council of the 
llth March as destined for Germany. After the seizure there 
was some correspondence, but the only letter I need refer to is 
the one of the 8th June last, written by Messrs. Muller, the agents 
for the consignors : “‘ We are in receipt of your favour of yester- 
day’s date. The invoices as you say only relate to the cargo of 
Sir Ernest Cassel. We have not yet received the invoice for the 
Otto Sverdrup ”—that is another ship—‘‘ We have no knowledge 
of the original contract under which these cargoes were shipped 
to the purchasers in Germany, as we have only to do with sales 
made in the United Kingdom. We are, however, requesting the 
Swedish Mines, the shippers of these two cargoes, to furnish us 
with the original contract and also the explanations which you 
desire concerning the other three parts of each of the Bills of 
Lading. Allow us to explain how the Trafikaktiebolaget Graenges- 
berg Oxelosund, of Stockholm, are interested in these cargoes, 
and why they are invoiced by Messrs. Muller & Co. of the Hague.” 

THE PREsIDENT. “ Invoiced ” is it ? 

Mr. Cave. I think so. I have got “invoices ’’ but I have 
corrected it to “invoiced.”” Then they say that “ The Trafikak- 
tiebolaget G—O, Stockholm, is the parent Company owning 
large mines and Railways in the Graengesberg district, Central 
Sweden. The Trafikaktiel olaget G—O are the owners of the 
majority of the shares in, and consequently control, the Luossa- 
vaara-Kiirunavaara Aktiebolag, also of Stockholm ”—those were 
the consignors: “ Therefore although the cargoes were shipped 
in the name of the Luossavaara-Kiirunavaara they actually belong 
to the Trafikaktiebolaget Graengesberg-Oxelosund. Messrs. 
William H. Muller & Co., of the Hague, are the general agents 
for the above-named Swedish Companies for the sale of their ores 
in France, Belgium and the United Kingdom. Our Firm, C. E. 
Muller & Co. Limited, Middlesbrough, are the agents for Messrs. 
Wm. H. Muller & Co. for the sale of these Swedish ores in the 
United Kingdom only. By arrangement with the two Swedish 
Mining Companies, Messrs. Wm. H. Muller & Co. on receipt of 
particulars prepare the invoices for the Swedish cargoes delivered 
in the United Kingdom and send those invoices to us, we then 
sending them to the receiving works on this side. We have no 
knowledge of the Speditionskontor Teutonia, but we suppose 
that this is the Forwarding Company in Rotterdam.” Then 
they refer to the price by arrangement, or at all events with 
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the consent of the consignors, or theiragents. This cargo has 
been sold with the sanction of the Court, and the question is what 
should be done with the proceeds ? I apprehend that they have 
taken the place of the goods and cargo, and the Order in Council, 
Article III, which deals with goods which are bound for an enemy 
destination provides: ‘‘ Any goods so discharged in a British 
port shall be placed in the custody of the Marshal of the Prize 
Court, and unless they are contraband of war, shall if not requisi- 
tioned for the use of His Majesty, be restored by order of the 
Court, upon such terms as the Court may in the circumstances 
deem to be just, to the person entitled thereto.” We are quite 
willing that the proceeds should be paid to the person entitled 
when we have been actually satisfied who is the person entitled. 
The claims are made by the two Companies—the consignors—the 
Kurunavaara, and the other Company named in the correspon- 
dence, the Trafikaktiebolaget Graengesberg-Oxelosund, of Stock- 
holm. As between those two, of course it is quite indifferent 
to the Crown which of them receives the proceeds provided that 
the other Company consents, or withdraws its claim. The 
Procurator-General asks that the Contracts for the sale of the 
ore may be produced to him in order that he may be satisfied 
that the property has passed to somebody else. 

Tue PrEsIDENT. Is the Writ issued in the alternative claiming 
it as prize ? 

Mr. Cave. No, my Lord. 

THE PrEsIDENT. Or alternatively as cargoes affected by this 
Order or not ? 

Mr. Cave. No, my Lord, we have treated it as entirely falling 
under the Order in Council, and have not claimed the property 
as prize. 

THe PresipEnT. Very well. 

Mr. Cave. The Writ claims an order for directions as to the 
disposal of the goods. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. Cave. There have been produced to the Procurator-General 
copies of a number of contracts for the sale of ore of this character 
by the Trafikaktiebolaget Company to Messrs. Krupp—partly 
to Messrs. Krupp and partly to a Syndicate of German Smelting 
Firms, so that there is no doubt whatever that this ore was 
destined as we suspected for Germany. In all the contracts, 
copies of which have been produced, the price is named f.o.b. 
River or Canal boats, and it is to be paid for six weeks or there- 
abouts after the delivery of the goods. 

THE PresipeNnT. That would be river or canal boats from 
Rotterdam, I suppose ? 

Mr. Cave, River or canal boats no doubt from Rotterdam, 
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or one of the other ports named, namely, Emden or Amsterdam, 
So that according to those contracts it is plain that the property 
had not passed at the time of seizure but remained in the con- 
signors, or whoever they represented. The only difficulty I have 
is this, that none of the contracts produced identifies this par- 
ticular consignment of ore, but according to an invoice which 
has been delivered by the Claimants this ore would fall under a 
contract dated 12th September, 1910. We have not been supplied 
with a copy of that contract. Ido not know whether my learned 
friend has got it ? 

Mr. BricutMan. I have not seen that particular one, but we 
have produced a number. I imagine they are all the same, but 
if there is any difficulty about this one it could be produced, but 
it must be remembered as against this contract that it is merely 
the agents of the shippers who are named in the contract. 

THE PRESIDENT. Whom are you appearing for ? 

Mr. BricuTMan. I am appearing for both parties on the 
Record. 

THE PresipENT. You ought to be instructed as to what 
is the contract under which this cargo was being sent on. 

Mr. BricutTman. An Affidavit has been sworn bya Mr. Muller 
over here. Perhaps I ought to tell your Lordship the circum- 
stances of this case. 

TuE PRESIDENT. Not now, but you can when your turn comes. 
What do you say is the contract under which these goods were 
sent on ? 

Mr. BricutTman. I can only say this, that I have an Affidavit 
by a Mr. Muller over here who says that the contracts produced 
were contracts under which these goods were shipped. 

Mr. Cave. I have just been referred to a copy of it, and 
perhaps I may read it ; but your Lordship should have a copy. 

THE PresipDENT. Let me see it, please. 

(Document handed to his Lordship.) 

Mr. Cave. It is made by Thomas Neil Muller, Managing 
Director of C. E. Muller & Co. Limited, of Middlesbrough. He 
says: “ The said Company are the agents in this country of the 
Trafikaktiebolaget Graengesberg-Oxelosund of Stockholm and 
the Luossavaara Kiirunavaara Aktiebolag of Stockholm and 
Narvik for the sale of cargoes of their ore. The cargoes of ore 
on the 8.8. Sir Ernest Cassel, Otto Sverdrup, Gotaland, Vollrath 
Tham, Nordland, and Malmland were shipped from Narvik under 
Bills of Lading dated respectively April 3rd, 1915, May 11th, 
1915, May 11th, 1915, and May 18th, 1915. The Trafikaktiebolaget 
Graengesberg-Oxelosund, Stockholm, is a Parent Company owning 
the controlling interest in a number of Mining Companies and 
railways in the Graengesberg district, Central Sweden, and 
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Swedish Lapland. One of the said subsidiary Companies is the 
Luossavaara Kiirunavaara Aktiebolag of Stockholm ‘and Narvik. 
The ordinary course of business is for the Trafikaktiebolaget 
Graengesberg-Oxelosund to sell the ore from the Mines: the 
Mining Companies then ship the ore and it is invoiced by the 
Trafikaktiebolaget Graengesberg-Oxelosund to the purchaser, 
who pays the Trafikaktiebolaget Graengesberg-Oxelosund the 
contract price. Therefore although the cargoes in question were 
shipped in the name of the Luossavaara Kiirunavaara Aktiebolag, 
they actually belong to the Trafikaktiebolaget Graengesberg- 
Oxelosund. Messrs. W. H. Muller of the Hague are the general 
agents for the above-named Swedish Companies for the sale of 
their ores in France, Belgium, and United Kingdom. By arrange- 
ment with the Swedish” Companies Messrs. W. H. Muller & Co. 
on receipt of particulars prepare the invoices for the Swedish 
cargoes delivered in the United Kingdom and send these invoices 
on to my firm of C. E. Muller & Co. Limited ; we then send them 
on to the receiving works on this side. ‘The whole of the cargoes 
in each of the above-mentioned six ships were shipped pursuant 
to and in performance or part performance of the contracts 
referred to in the statutory declaration of James Muller made 
herein on the 3lst day of July, 1915. I depose to the above 
facts partly of my own knowledge and partly from information 
supplied to me by Erik Frisell, the Managing Director of the 
Trafikaktiebolaget Graengesberg-Oxelosund.” I have looked 
through the contracts referred to in that statutory declaration 
and it is true as to all of them to say that the property did not 
pass until a later date, a date which has not yet arrived. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. Cave. Of course the object of the Order in Council, 
namely seizure, }::s been accomplished and this ore has not gone 
to its enemy desiination. 

Tue Presipent. Was it sold in this country ? 

Mr. Cave. it was sold in this country. 

Tue Presipent. By the Marshal ? 

Mr. Cave. By the Marshal under the Order of the Court. 

THE Presipenr. What kind of ore was it ? 

Mr. Cave. It is magnetic ore—it is iron ore. 

Tue Prusipent. Ve ery well. 

Mr. Cave. It is made up, I understand, in small briquettes 
which are suitable for use in blast furnaces. It is no doubt very 
largely used in Krupp’s works and elsewhere. If your Lordship 
1s satisfied with that I raise no objection to the proceeds being 
paid to whoever is the rightful claimant. 

Tue Presipent. You appear for both, Mr. Brightman ? 

Mr. Brigurman. I appear for both, my Lord. ‘The reason 
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they are both on the record is this. Originally the consignors 
were the claimants, but when these contracts were produced it 
was found that the name of the Parent Company—the Stockholm 
Co.—was in these contracts, and therefore it was thought that it 
had better be put on the record. A Power of Attorney has been 
given by the Stockholm Company to the other Company to have 
the proceeds, and both Companies agree that the proceeds should 
be paid to Messrs. Muller over here. 

Tue PrestpEnt. On behalf of both ? 

Mr. BrigHtTMAN. On behalf of both. 

Tue PresipEntT. To whichever may be entitled to it ? 

Mr. BrigurmMan. They are both really the same Companies, 
my Lord. 

Tue Presipent. That simplifies matters, Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Cave. Yes, my Lord, they both appear by my learned 
friend. 

Tue Presipent. And do they ask that the Order shall be 
for payment to Messrs. C. E. Muller ? 

Mr. BricuTman. ‘To Messrs. Muller of Middlesbrough. 

Mr. Cave. C. EH. Muller & Co. 

THE PresipentT. Or to Thomas Neil Muller, the Managing 
Director. 

Mr. Cave. Perhaps we had better pay to the Limited Company. 

THE PRESIDENT. It is easier to deal with a person than a 
Limited Company if anything is done with the money. 

Mr. Cave. I only wanted to make sure what the authority 
was. 

Mr. Bricurman. If your Lordship thinks it more convenient 
that Mr. Neil Muller should have the money we do not mind a bit. 

THE PresipEenT. Is he here ? 

Mr. Bricurman. Not at all, but he has the authority, and 
his Company is authorised to receive it by the Swedish Agent. 
I am afraid [ have not got a copy of the authorisation here. 

Mr. Cave. We had better pay according to the terms of the 
authority perhaps. 

Mr. BricHTMAN. It is in the name of Messrs. C. E. Muller & Co. 
Limited, giving full power and authority. 

Tue Presipent. It can be paid to Mr. Thomas Neil Muller on 
behalf of C. KE. Muller & Co. Limited. 

Mr. Cave. The Power of Attorney is to pay to the Company, 
and perhaps we had better follow the terms of the authority. 

THE PRESIDENT. Very well. 

Mr. BricutMaNn. There is one other question which arises, 
if I may mention it, and that is this: that these cases together 
mount up to a very large sum—I think nearly £60,000. 

THE PRESIDENT. Does this case cover the other six ? 
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Mr. Wytie. This case covers the other six cases in which 
I appear, including the Vollrath Tham. 

Mr. BriguTman. The amount is about £60,000," the whole of 
which has been paid to the Admiralty Marshal now as long ago 
as last April, and my clients feel that if any interest has been 
received from that money we should have it. We will be content, 
of course, with any interest actually received. 

Tue Presipent. I think that is fair. 

Mr. Cave. If any has been earned. 

TuE PresipENT. Something ought to have been earned. 
Mr. Brightman only asks for the interest actually earned, and it 
is obviously fair that that should be done. These goods having 
been sold, they cannot be restored, but I can order the proceeds 
of the sale with the consent of all the parties to be paid out to 
those authorised to receive the money who appear to be entitled 
to it. I authorise the proceeds to be paid out of Court to Messrs. 
C. E. Muller & Co. Limited of Middlesbrough, together with 
any interest which may have accrued and to which the Marshal 
may be entitled in respect of the sum which has been paid into 
Court. 

Mr. Wy tis. I mentioned that the six following cases were all 
practically the same, but there is one point with regard to the 
last one, the Vollrath Tham, that I should mention, and it is 
that the Vollrath Tham made two voyages. She was seized and 
released and then she came back and got more cargo again, and 
in respect of the second of her cargoes the writ was only issued 
on the 18th August, and consequently the time for appearance 
has not yet expired. 

Tue PRESIDENT. The second Vollrath Tham is the same vessel, 
is she ? 

Mr. Wytiz. The same vessel. 

Tue Presipent. And the one after the first Vollrath Tham 
only means the second voyage ? 

Mr. Wyuie. That is so, and we should be content for it to 
be dealt with in the same way only the time for appearance 
has not expired, and does not expire until to-morrow. Your 
Lordship will bear in mind that there is no guarantee that no one 
else will appear, so that an Order made in that case would be 
subject to any other appearance being entered within the time. 
That is the only distinction that 1 wish to draw. 

Mr. Bricuiman. I am quite agreeable to that. 

Tue Presipent. Or you can have it adjourned, if you like. 

Mr. Wy iz. I think that that would be an unnecessary trouble. 

THE PresipEnT. Very well. I do not know what these 
amounts are, but I am told that the circumstances are the same, 
and the Order will be to the same effect. 
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Mr. Wy.ie. The Order will be to the same effect. 

Tue Presipent. You are authorised in all, are you, Mr. 
Brightman, to receive payment of the whole ? 

Mr. BriguTMan. Yes, my Lord. 


Although so far as I have observed not a single paragraph 
has appeared in any newspaper on this curious case—which 
there is reason to believe was decided in the absence of facts 
adjudged by lawyers to be immaterial, though to plain 
practical people they seem vital—outside Press circles there 
is considerable speculation and a general desire for additional 
particulars. It is unfortunate for the Right Hon. Sir Ernest 
Cassel, Bart. P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., who has the 
additional misfortune of having been born in Cologne, that a 
vessel bearing his name should be engaged in nourishing Krupp 
at the present time. Sir Ernest Cassel is entitled to general 
sympathy for this use and abuse of his name. Such a mishap 
might befall any of us—even those born beyond Cologne. 
There is no known means of preventing a shipowner from 
christening his vessel by any name to which he may take a 
fancy. S.S. Sir Ernest Cassel might just as well have been 
called National Review for any redress we should have had 
for momentarily appearing in the unenviable light of carriers or 
“consignors ”’ to Krupp. 

How came this particular Company to adopt this particular 
name? Was it as a compliment to Sir Ernest Cassel or as an 
embarrassment to one of the King’s Privy Councillors ? Had he 
ever had any connection with the trade in iron ore between Sweden 
and Germany or any interest in the Narvik mines which supplied 
Essen via the North Sea and the suggestive and receptive firm of 
“Teutonia ” at Rotterdam ? 

Last Autumn I received a letter from a comparative stranger 
from ‘‘somewhere in the North Sea,” stating that there was 
anxiety among ‘‘those who go down to the sea in ships and do 
their business in great waters ”’ at the bewildering attitude of the 
British Government towards this very trade in Swedish iron ore 
upon which an illuminating sidelight has now been thrown by 
the proceedings in the Prize Court. So long ago as the middle of 
October 1914 it appeared that the good ship Vollrath Tham was 
stopped and examined by one of His Majesty’s ships and was 
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found to contain no less than 6000 tons of magnetic iron ore 
invaluable to munition makers. The cargo of the Vollrath Tham 
was consigned from Narvik in Sweden to Rotterdam as in the 
present case. Its real destination was believed to be Krupp’s 
via this same forwarding agency of “ Teutonia”’ figuring in the 
case of the Sir Ernest Czssel. Possibly more or less Mullers 
were concerned. To the chagrin of our sailors the Vollrath 
Tham, after being taken into Kirkwall, was released by order 
of the Admiralty although at that time iron ore was actually 
on the contraband list. The same thing happened shortly 
afterwards in the case of another ship carrying a similar cargo, 
same ownership, same consignors, same consignees, same sus- 
pected destination, subsequently released by Admiralty orders. 
The next stage appears to have been a general licence from the 
Admiralty for this particular trade between Sweden and Rotter- 
dam, which was all the more mysterious because, as Germany 
commanded the Baltic, it was gratuitous in us to provide further 
facilities in the North Sea. Finally, iron ore, which as I have said 
had been contraband, was actually removed from the list so that 
there should be no pretext for hampering this business. No 
wonder the Navy was agog. Until March 11, when a drastic- 
ally worded Order in Council—full of loopholes—was issued, there 
was no restraint whatsoever on this traffic and, despite our vaunted 
“command of the sea,’ Krupp could get all the iron ore he 
required from Sweden via the Vollrath Tham and sister ships 
which passed under the nose of the Grand Fleet, and no doubt 
contributed substantially to the extraordinary development of 
German armaments last winter and the disagreeable surprises 
of this spring and summer. 

There was nothing astonishing in these episodes. They were 
typical of the “ powers that be.’ They were entirely in keeping 
with the policy of ‘‘ Business as usual,” deliberately adopted as 
the motto of the British Government manned by lawyer politicians 
who appeared to regard it as inconsistent with “ British fair play ” 
to interfere with anything essential to the enemy. So we had 
“Tron Ore as usual’ just as we had “ Cotton as usual,”’ and we 
should have had “ Copper as usual ”’ if some of our International 
lawyers had had their way. German Reservists in this country 
were given a week’s “‘lore’’ from the outbreak of war by the 
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Home Office in which to join the Colours in the Fatherland, and 
but for public pressure there would have been an indefinite stream 
of German Reservists across the Atlantic. As the Westminster 
Gazette pathetically observes : “There are thoughtless people on 
our side who are constantly adjuring us to take every advantage 
that sea-power gives us.” Not so Ministers. We must not risk 
instituting “‘navalism ” in the course of our war against “ mili- 
tarism ”’ as we might conceivably inconvenience neutrals to say 
nothing of belligerents. 

The impression made by the Government’s policy upon iron 
ore was accentuated by gossip in naval circles concerning Sir 
Ernest Cassel’s supposed stake in the Narvik mines, and it was 
feared by suspicious persons, lest a point might have been stretched 
through powerful political influences as he is one of the innumer- 
able plutocrats from across the North Sea who have enjoyed and 
still enjoy the unlimited confidence of politicians of all parties. 
T made such enquiries as a comp'ete outsider can and took con- 
siderable trouble about this business. It was not denied in com- 
petent circles that my story was substantially accurate as regards 
the Vollrath Tham and other vessels engaged in this traffic to 
Rotterdam, nor was it doubted that the iron ore was intended 
for Krupp or other German armament firms. Its removal from 
the list of contraband was alleged to be at the instance of the 
Foreign Office for the usual political reasons. I was unable to 
discover whether this was one of Lord Haldane’s characteristic 
contributions to the war with “‘ my spiritual home.” I was also 
told by people likely to know that though Sir Ernest Cassel was 
believed to have been interested in the Narvik mines, he was so 
no longer as he had sold his stake, which had been a large, if not a 
predominant one, some time before the war. Krupp was said 
to be the purchaser. To the unsophisticated it might seem strange 
that a patriotic Briton, to say nothing of a Privy Councillor, 
should be selling anything to Krupp within an appreciable period 
of Armageddon. But on the other hand it was suggested 
that such a transaction might be innocent and even advan- 
tageous to this country as the vendor would be entitled to 
assume that the British Navy would be allowed to exercise its 
full powers from the outbreak of an Anglo-German war. This 
explanation is perhaps not altogether satisfying because we could 
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hardly hope to control the Baltic. If the Narvik mines were 
ever in British ownership they should never have been sold to 
our deadly enemies and we have paid dearly for the transaction 
if it ever took place. I could not put in an affidavit on this 
matter and can only say that there is a positive impression in 
well-informed business circles that at some date Sir Ernest Cassel 
parted with whatever interest he had in Swedish iron ore to the 
Kssen firm. If my information be accurate it will be seen that 
Sir Ernest Cassel is entirely cleared of the suspicion of trading 
with the enemy in war, which undoubtedly obtained some cur- 
rency in the Fleet. He may not improbably deem it advisable 
to make some public statement as to his connection, if any, 
with these mines and the disposal of his interest whatso- 
ever it may have been—whether in the shape of Swedish 
companies or otherwise—to German purchasers. Was Lord 
Haldane’s friend, Herr Ballin, at any time involved in this 
business ? 

In nine cases out of ten criticism of German plutocrats, of whom 
our unfortunate country appears to have attracted an undue 
proportion, is attributed to racial prejudice or party feeling. In 
the majority of cases they are Jews as well as Germans who have 
attached themselves en masse to the fortunes of the Progressive 
and Disarmament Party, to whose funds many of them are under- 
stood to be substantial contributors in return for such “ honours” 
as Party Leaders dispense. But criticism of Sir Ernest Cassel 
is less lightly dismissed, because in the first place he is not a Jew 
but a Catholic, and in the second place he has practised a more 
discreet detachment towards British political parties than most 
of his compatriots. He is persona gratissima in Downing Street 
whoever is in power. He enjoys the confidence of the Prime 
Minister of the day and is entrusted with information which the 
ordinary Englishman would be prosecuted for publishing. He is 
equally popular at Court, at Newmarket, and is generally a man of 
light and leading among the elect. He is generous and hospitable. 
He keeps an open cheque book and a first-class cuisine. To 
fox-hunting peers it is sufficient that ‘he rides hard to hounds.” 
According to Who's Who he is a member of the Carlton and 
Conservative Clubs. He was made a Privy Councillor during 
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when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was Prime Minister, and 
blossomed into a G.C.B. under the sympathetic auspices of Mr. 
Asquith. He has been no unsuccessful picker-up of unconsidered 
trifles in this country. He has an equally varied assortment of 
foreign Orders, including the Order of the Crown of Prussia 
(1st Class), to say nothing of the Order of the Red Eagle of Prussia, 
which some wit said no Prussian could hope to escape any more 
than he could escape death. Why a British patriot should require 
a Prussian Red Eagle no fellow can understand. Sir Ernest 
Cassel is likewise a Commander of the more distinguished Légion 
d’Honneur, and holds the Grand Cordon Osmanieh, which sounds 
Turkish, to say nothing of the Royal Order of Wasa of Sweden, 
and the Grand Cordon of Polar Star of Sweden (presumably for 
exploiting her material resources) and the Order of the Rising Sun 
of Japan (Ist class). One may doubt whether the variegated 
pages of Who’s Who contain a more cosmopolitan record. But 
Sir Ernest Cassel has unreservedly thrown in his lot with us, and 
when the assassination of the Lusitania, organised by his friend 
Ballin, necessitated declarations on the part of our German fellow- 
subjects, Sir Ernest Cassel, if somewhat tardily, weighed in with 
this uncompromising statement : 


“Srr,—As many other British subjects of German extraction 
have given public expression to their feelings, silence might be 
misunderstood. 

“Nearly half a century of my life has been spent in England, 
and all my interests—family, business, and social—are centred 
here. All my male relatives of military age are serving with the 
King’s forces. 

“My unfailing loyalty and devotion to this country have never 
varied or been questioned ; and, while affirming this, I desire also 
to express my deep sense of horror at the manner in which the 
war is being conducted by the German Government. 

“Yours, &c, E. CASSEL. 
“* Brook House, Park Lane, May 19.” 


The ordeal it will be recalled proved too strong for the Right Hon- 
Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart., P.C., a brilliant ornament of the Pro- 
gressive Party (upon whom Progressive Premiers lavished honours 
calling for some explanation) who when called upon to choose 
publicly between Germany and Great Britain wrote a petulant 
letter to the Prime Minister renouncing his baronetcy and Privy 
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Councillorship, and despite a fulsome certificate of character from 
Mr. Asquith, departed in a huff to the United States to join his 
Anglophobe brother, James Speyer, the friend and host of Count 
Bernstorff. Long may he remain there—his room is preferable 
to his company. 

No one would insult Sir Ernest Cassel by comparing him with 
Herr Edgar Speyer. 

Although he has been subjected to this extraordinary deluge 
of honours and is a member of the Privy Council, we do not know 
whether besides being a naturalised Englishman, Sir Ernest 
Cassel is a denationalised German, without which naturalisation 
means nothing, as under German and British law there would 
appear to be dual nationality. In other words our naturalised 
German fellow subjects, though taking the Oath of Allegiance in 
this country, remain Germans vis 4 vis Germany. 

Sir Ernest Cassel has undoubtedly been a considerable political 
factor, because finance touches politics at many points. He enjoys 
power without responsibility. He played no small part as 
regards Anglo-German relations during the critical years before 
the war. It is not encouraging to be told that he was a close 
friend of the notorious Ballin, the most vicious and repulsive 
Jew in Germany, to say nothing of Anglophobe German- 
American Jews of the Schiff type. As stated in a previous 
article, Sir Ernest Cassel is believed, in conjunction with Herr 
Ballin, to have engineered that fateful and fatal Haldane mission 
to Berlin in February 1912, upon which we have had new and 
sinister sidelights and which undoubtedly paved the way to the 
Great War. Financiers, unlike political charlatans, shun the 
limelight. It is not always easy to locate them at any given 
moment, but Sir Ernest Cassel was said to have accompanied 
Lord Haldane to Berlin, in which case he was presumably privy 
to those deplorable negotiations which produced that sense of 
“uneasiness ’’ in the mind of Lord Haldane, sedulously concealed 
from the public until some months after the outbreak of war. 
It would be interesting to know whether Sir Ernest Cassel, who 
besides enjoying Lord Haldane’s confidence, was intimate at the 
German Embassy in London, was aware of Germany’s demand _in 
1912 for a declaration of unconditional neutrality on our part in 
the event of her being involved in any war, because as a shrewd 
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judge of European affairs of German birth Sir Ernest Cassel 
would interpret this indication of aggressive intent as involving 
an Anglo-German conflict sooner or later, as obviously Great 
Britain could not stand aside while the Mailed Fist fell upon 
France and Russia. Was it before or after the Haldane mission 
with its revelation of German ambitions, that Sir Ernest Cassel 
disposed of his interest in Swedish iron ore and was Ballin or 
Krupp directly or indirectly involved in this or any kindred 
transaction ? Sir Ernest Cassel has many very influential friends 
who are usually the worst possible advisers in practical affairs, as 
will be proved afresh if they counsel him to ignore the use and 
abuse of his name in the Prize Court. 

If the personal aspect of S.S Sir Ernest Cassel is interesting, 
no less so is its legal aspect, because on the hypothesis that Krupp 
is owner or part owner of Narvik iron ore through one or other 
Swedish company—a possibility which, as the reader will see, was 
not even alluded to throughout the discussion of the case—when 
the Court decided to pay £60,000 to the “consignors” of these 
cargoes it was in effect ordering a cash payment to be made to 
Krupp under one or other alias in proportion to his stake as share- 
holder in the Swedish companies directly concerned. This is 
admittedly a startling proposition, which, however, is incontestable 
presuming that Krupp, as is generally believed, now holds a large 
or controlling interest in the companies, to whom according to 
British law the proceeds of the sale of the contents of 8.8. Ser 
Ernest Cassel had to be paid. It was Lord Penzance who declared : 


“The picture of law triumphant and Justice prostrate is not, 
I am aware, without admirers. To me it is a sorry spectacle.” 


To international lawyers we are not at war but at law with 
Germany, and, despite Mr. Asquith’s public protest, we are still 
tied and bound by “ juridical niceties.”” Insurance companies 
are doing great German business through Scandinavia, German 
agents in neutral countries are dealt with as neutrals by many 
British firms, German securities continue to be dealt with on the 
Stock Exchange, German plutocrats to haunt Downing Street 
and German women to be employed by the War Office, and so on 
ad infinitum. No layman would have the hardihood to question 
the soundness of the law qua law in the judgment pronounced in 
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8.8. Scr Ernest Cassel (cargo ex). We may not investigate the 
nationality of the shareholders in a neutral company, who may 
be exclusively Germans, but are nevertheless entitled to all the 
rights of neutrals as in the piping times of peace. In other words, 
under British law, all that Krupp or any other German firm has 
to do is to establish neutral companies producing iron ore or other 
useful articles, and in the event of its seizure by the British Navy, 
Krupp through one or other alias can secure the payment by this 
country of its full market value. On these terms, with some 
ingenuity, it might be possible to make Great Britain a substantial 
contributor to German expenditure. This time it was only 
£60,000, but it might just as well be £600,000 or £6,000,000 
Germany’s war Bill. In fact Krupp is engaged in the pleasant 
pastime known as “ Heads I win, Tails I don’t lose.” Either he 
gets his iron ore across the Baltic under the protection of the 
German fleet or in the event of its capture in the North Sea by 
the British he will receive payment out of Court—possibly in gold 
—to cover the cost of the transaction with interest to date on 
any dormant money. It is magnificent but it is not war. 
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VU. THE NAVY AND UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


THE connection of the office and achievement of the Royal Navy 
with the question of universal service is not immediately apparent 
to the unsophisticated. An artificial relation has recently been 
invented and imposed upon a credulous (if suspicious) public by 
the Boche-Haldane type of politician. According to the Daily 
News, the Daily Chronicle, the Westminster Gazette, Lord Haldane 
and Mr. L. V. Harcourt, the Navy can do all that is really necessary 
in war. Lord Haldane (Dundee, September 14), with that com- 
placent fatuity which no touch of reality ever perturbs, said that 
“if the conflict had been with Germany single-handed it was 
evident that with that command of the sea we could have worn 
Germany out’; the inference to be drawn from the context being 
that no army was required for the purpose described. No more 
complete misrepresentation of the scope and uses of a fleet has 
ever been put forward by a public man. With Lord Haldane’s 
other contention—that, owing to the efficiency of the home 
defences, due to himself, the country “ could have laughed at any 
attempt of Germany to invade Great Britain ’—the present 
writer has not to deal, further than to record his conviction, that 
the idiot mirth anticipated by Lord Haldane, O.M., would 
speedily have been changed to lamentation. 

That a great war can be begun, continued and ended on the sea 
is one of the most dangerous delusions which can be foisted on this 
country. ‘‘ The difficult circumstance to-day,” as Lord Haldane 
ingenuously observed at Dundee—as though it was the last thing 
which would have occurred to him—‘“‘ was that we were fighting on 
the land.”’ Precisely. That is the difficulty. In war it always 
is the difficulty, as it happens. Lord Haldane’s preparations for 
war were apparently based on the hypothesis that there would be 
no fighting on land, or, indeed, anywhere else. Nor could any 
assumption have been more grateful to Germany. The Prime 
Minister (House of Commons, September 15) illustrated what were 
the results of the theory of his whilom colleague. He showed that 
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the calculations of the Government, during Lord Haldane’s term 
of office, were in round numbers no less than three millions of men 
short of requirements; those calculations, according to Mr. 
Asquith, being founded (for some unaccountable reason) upon 
the assumption that the Navy would command the sea. 

Let us here put a question to those who are still deluded by 
the Boche-Haldane politician: Of what use would have been the 
command of the sea, which simply means the control of sea com- 
munications, had there been no troops to despatch across the sea to 
the field of campaign ? 

To stop the sea-borne supplies of the enemy ? True. But 
how would that measure have brought the war to a conclusion, 
even supposing that the Government had not at the beginning of 
the war prevented the Navy from exercising its full powers ? 
Germany does not, like Great Britain, consist of islands which 
depend for some three-fourths of their food-supply upon oversea 
sources. Germany is largely self-supporting. A siege would, 
and does, prohibit her external trade ; would, and at present does, 
prevent her invasion of this country. It cannot stop Germany 
from trading across her land frontiers ; and merely to blockade 
Germany by sea, would be to conduct a war of great cost to this 
country, inflicting no fatal loss upon Germany, and of a quite in- 
definite duration. The reason why a blockade produces a serious 
effect upon the enemy in time of war, is because in what Lord 
Haldane calls the “ difficult circumstance ”’ of fighting on land, 
internal resources are consumed so fast that supplies from outside 
become necessary. But Lord Haldane presupposes a war in 
which Germany is not fighting on land at all. It is very curious. 

The office of the Navy is to hold the sea: no more, no less. 
As the sea is the common highway of all nations, the control of 
that highway by any given navy or group of navies, affects any 
given nation against which the highway is shut, exactly in propor- 
tion as its interests depend upon the use of sea roads. The geo- 
graphical position of Germany is fortunate in this respect. While 
a large proportion of her trade and commerce depends upon the 
use of the sea, her food-supplies do not depend upon it ; and in 
time of war, in any event, her industries are necessarily diminished. 
The only ingredient of propellent explosives which Germany does 
not produce, she was allowed by the British Government to import. 
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Such trade as continues to flourish in Germany has recently been 
encouraged by the British Government, which has given per- 
mission to Germany and Austria-Hungary to export certain goods 
to America. On such terms as these, the wearing-out of Germany 
described by Lord Haldane might continue till the crack of doom. 

As matters stand, and apart from the interference by the 
Foreign Office with the Navy (by whom inspired will presently 
become known), the action of the Fleet maintains a constant and 
an increasing economic pressure upon Germany. Her industries, 
profoundly injured by the war on land, depend for their recovery 
in the future upon the free use of sea communications. That is 
why Germany, until she defeats the British and Allied Fleets, 
cannot win the war. The Navy also enables the Army freely to 
transport troops to any quarter of the globe, and the mercantile 
marine to carry the trade and supplies of the Allies. Itis therefore 
clear that the office of the Navy is rather to provide the conditions 
essential to the conduct of the war, than to fight the war. In the 
old wars, the very establishment of these conditions, and their 
maintenance, involved heavy and constant fighting. It so 
happens that in the present war the fighting at sea is only occa- 
sional ; and the refusal of the enemy to accept battle has given 
the Allied Navies the practical, though not the technical, command 
of the sea. The technical command of the sea is not exercised 
until the fleet of the enemy is destroyed. That command was 
technically exercised during the ten years which elapsed between 
the sea-fight of Trafalgar and the decisive battle of Waterloo. It 
is now being exercised in the sense in which it was exercised by the 
British squadrons, which were engaged either in blockading the 
enemy or in chasing him, during the months before Trafalgar. 

These are elementary facts. It is strange to observe how, 
in the midst of a great war, at a time when Lord Kitchener has told 
the country that the question of obtaining more men is causing 
him grave anxiety, the Boche-politician, in his frantic anxiety to 
hide the truth, suddenly begins to magnify the Navy, and to 
pretend that it can do all things. 

Who are the people from whom we now hear these wild eulogies 
of the Fleet, and fantasies upon the theme of a thing called sea- 
power, a phrase they have picked up in the street, and of whose 
real import they know nothing? ‘Lhese are the people who in 1966 
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reduced the Navy until there was a panic; who in 1907, and 
again in 1909, at the Hague Conferences, bartered away the 
maritime rights of England to foreign jurists, for nothing, and 
gratuitously offered to give up the right of search and to forgo the 
declaration of contraband of war ; who in 1912 (the year in which 
Lord Haldane became “ uneasy,” and in which the Government 
had in their possession evidence that war was virtually inevitable), 
endeavoured (in the Declaration of London), to sign away those 
rights and powers by reason of whose exercise alone this country 
to-day remains undefeated ; who, when that infamous document 
was rejected by the House of Lords, actually dared to fasten it 
upon the Fleet after the declaration of war, by an unconstitu- 
tional Order in Council. The purpose of these intrigues was so to 
deprive the Fleet of its powers that it would no longer be worth 
while to maintain a Fleet at all. From 1906 to 1912 these same 
people did their utmost to starve and to cut down the Navy. 
Now they no longer dare to object to the building of ships and 
the enlistment of men ; but they are still withholding Prize money 
from the Navy, are still mulcting naval officers of income-tax and 
reducing their widows and children to penury. That is their 
record, or rather a part of it; and in every action of theirs, 
Germany has benefited directly or indirectly. 

In despite of all their endeavours, the Navy survived and 
proved strong enough to hold its own in the day of trial; and 
now those who failed to destroy the Navy, are bowing down 
before it, and boasting of its achievements. What is the object of 
this remarkable conversion ? It is simply to prevent the intro- 
duction of universal service, by representing that the Navy will do 
instead. Now universal service may or may not be necessary. 
So far as the manning of the Navy is concerned, it is not necessary, 
But to pretend that universal service is not requisite because the 
Navy commands the sea, is like saying that there is no use in 
mounting guns at Gibraltar, because there is a policeman at the 
Marble Arch. 

THE Pension ScanDAL. The Report of the Select Committee 
on Naval and Military Pensions was published in the Press on 
September 10. After five months’ deliberation, the Select Com- 
mittee have succeeded in recommending an increase in the 
pensions to be granted to widows of officers under the rank of 
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captain, slightly increased allowances to children, and concessions, 
none too generous, in the matter of pensions to disabled officers. 
Therefore the Committee have tacitly reaffirmed the policy of the 
Government, which consists in systematically underpaying the 
naval officer, and in reducing the widow of the naval officer to 
indigence. The names of the politicians who have achieved this 
masterpiece of ignominy are Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, Mr. McKenna and Mr. T. P. O'Connor. So far as can be 
ascertained, although they took five months over their work, 
they summoned no witnesses to inform them of the actual state of 
affairs in the Navy. They certainly did not summon those who 
were most intimately acquainted with the facts. The omission is 
of a piece with the previous procedure of the Committee, which, 
in settling the rates of pensions and allowances for the men of 
the Navy and the Army, took no evidence whatever from the 
representatives of those concerned in the matter. Naval officers 
will continue to serve their country, knowing that should they lose 
their lives, their dependents will be plunged into poverty. The 
Government have accepted the report of the Select Committee with 
alacrity ; as well they might, for the Report provides them with 
an excellent excuse for again deferring justice to the Navy. It 
will be observed that so far, Mr. Balfour has not been implicated 
in this sordid business ; and it is understood that the First Lord 
has no time to devote to matters not immediately connected 
with the conduct of the war. But the Select Committee having 
failed to utilise their opportunity to remedy a national disgrace, 
their task inevitably falls upon Mr. Balfour. He can, if he will, 
do justice. Like Lord Kitchener, he has the country at his 
back. Andit may be observed that the war Navy is very different 
from the peace Navy. It now includes, as the Army includes, 
an immense number of men drawn from all classes of society. 
The administration of the Admiralty is becoming known to the 
public ; and sooner or later the public will insist upon a reckoning. 
If that reckoning involves the disappearance from the stage of a 
number of politicians—so much the worse for them. 

Tue Derence or Lonpon. The first speech delivered by 
Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons since he was appointed 
to the post of First Lord of the Admiralty dealt with the defence 
of London against aerial attack. Put briefly, it was an admis- 
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sion that there was no defence of London. After thirteen months 
of war, that is a remarkable statement. The principles of 
adequate defence against Zeppelin attack are perfectly well 
known and have been in operation in Paris for months. Mr. 
Balfour expressed an amiable surprise that the defence of London 
should have been entrusted to the Admiralty, but he was blandly 
willing to accept the responsibility. He remarked incidentally 
that, when he assumed office, he found the whole aerial coast 
defence system “completely inadequate.” That is a perfectly 
honest admission, which seems to indicate that Mr. Churchill’s 
conduct of the Air Service wa& far from successful—as indeed 
was to have been expected. But to do Mr. Churchill justice, he 
did take measures to defend London. They were not efficient, 
they involved considerable waste of money, but they were 
something. Mr. Balfour pointed out that the requisite material 
was almost impossible to procure at the time. The fact remains 
that after thirteen months of war, during the whole of which 
period it was known that raids might be attempted, and that 
if they were attempted the consequences might be serious, the 
Government failed to protect the heart of the Empire. If 
another proof were needed, that fact alone would sufficiently 
demonstrate that the existing machinery of government is wholly 
unsuited to the conduct of war. But the country is now given 
to understand that the Admiralty are definitely responsible for 
the defence of London against aerial attack; and the Admiralty 
commands the confidence of the nation. And that confidence 
was increased by the candid speech of Mr. Balfour, who, unlike 
his colleagues, made no attempt to prove that everything was 
perfect. The appointment of a retired officer, Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott, over the heads of highly skilled officers on the 
active list, remains to be justified by events. 

Tue Navat Air Service. Rear-Admiral C. L. Vaughan-Lee 
has been placed in charge of the Naval Air Service as a whole. 
The appointment of a flag-officer to command what is rapidly 
becoming a powerful branch of the Navy has long been required. 
It is essential that this country should establish that predominance 
in the air which it has long maintained at sea. As it is incon- 
ceivable that German men-of-war should be permitted to descend 
upon the English coast for six nights in succession, so it must 
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be made impossible for German airships to invade English air. 
Attack and defence in the air are simpler matters than attack 
and defence under water; and the Navy is gradually abolishing 
the German submarine pirate. Whether or not it is advisable 
to build airships is a point to be settled by the professional (not 
the amateur) authorities. If it is not considered, after the 
experience of the war, that it is worth while to build airships, 
then the answer to the airship is the gun, mounted in a ship 
and on land, and the armed aeroplane. Nor is it enough to 
provide defences against the enemy’s air forces. The offensive 
must be driven home. It would be most unfair to reflect upon 
the Naval Air Service, in default of the knowledge of the orders 
they have received from headquarters. But the fact is that 
the only effective reprisal has been conducted by the French, 
who attacked Karlsruhe in force from the air. If the British 
Government have forbidden reprisals, the fact should be officially 
stated. There must be no political interference in this matter. 
The making of reprisals is not only justified, it is a duty, and 
if it continues to be neglected the country will want to know 
the reason why. 

THE FREEDOM oF THE SEAS. On September 6 there was 
published in the Press, in the form of a letter to a correspondent, 
an important State Paper, written by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Its immediate object was no doubt to reassure the 
public with regard to the real extent of German submarine 
piracy; and Mr. Balfour plainly stated that the German sub- 
marine policy had both totally failed in its ultimate purpose 
and that the failure was recognised by the German authorities. 
But Mr. Balfour, in his admirable epistle, also defined the purpose 
and the achievement of the British Navy with an excellent 
simplicity. Germany “aimed at world domination: and against 
world domination the British Fleet, from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to the present day, has always been found the surest 
and most effectual protection. . . . Whatever may be thought 
about the ‘freedom of the seas’ in any of its various meanings, 
the freedom of the land is due in no small measure to British 
ships and British sailors.” These words are a great deal more 
than a rehearsal of elementary propositions. They are at once 
a re-statement of British naval policy, which, during the last 
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nine years, has been distorted in the Radical (and consequently 
the German) interest, and a declaration that the British Navy 
is once more victoriously accomplishing its appointed task. 

A French military observer has remarked, in the columns of 
the Morning Post, that in whatever the territorial conquests of 
Germany may consist, the British and Allied Fleets control an 
infinitely wider dominion, from which Germany is wholly excluded. 
The German flag has disappeared from the seas; nor can any 
vessel traverse the ocean highways without the permission of 
the Allied Fleets. Lacking the use of the sea, Germany must 
become and must remain a nation commercially ruined. Should 
the German Emperor attempt to strike a bargain with the Allies, 
their possession of the sea must weigh down the scales. It may 
yet prove to be the decisive factor in the war. 

There are only two ways by which Germany can regain the 
use of the seas. One is by defeating the British Navy; the 
other is by the complaisance of the British Government. The 
Navy may be trusted to prepare against the day of battle. But 
it is the people of this country who must ensure that naval power 
is not again betrayed. There are signs that the Government 
which, at the Hague Conference, declared in favour of abandoning 
the right of search, of abolishing the rule of contraband, and 
of ‘immunity of private property” at sea—which, in a word, 
were desirous to forfeit for ever the maritime supremacy of 
Great Britain—have not changed their views. The Foreign 
Office, in particular, appears to have learned nothing. Sir Edward 
Grey, in his letter of August 25, written in reply to the speech 
of the German Chancellor, made the following extraordinary 
statement: ‘‘ Freedom of the sea may be a very reasonable 
subject for discussion, definition, and agreement between (sic) 
nations after this war... .” Now if Sir Edward Grey means 
anything, he means that he looks forward after the war to a 
renewal of those disastrous concessions, compromises, and 
betrayals of the Hague Conferences and the Naval Conference 
of 1912, which, had they been carried to their logical conclusion, 
would have resulted in the destruction of English sea-power, and 
with it England. 

Sir Edward Grey though responsible for Lord Haldane’s 
interference in Forign affairs is differently regarded from his 
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fatal friend and flatcatcher. But because his sincerity is not in 
question, the position is the more dangerous. There is nothing 
more dangerous than sincere intellectual fanaticism. It is proof 
alike against reason and experience. Your opportunist politician 
may be frightened into doing his duty. The statesman knows 
that policy is but a means to an end. But the pure theorist 
thinks he knows better than his Maker. 

The freedom of the seas? What but the British Navy has 
won and maintained the freedom of the seas, so that the peaceful 
trader may sail into every corner of the globe upon his lawful 
errands unmolested ? But the malefactor and his accomplices 
are driven from the King’s Highway. Germany, the assassin 
and the outlaw of the seas, still claims the right to use the road ; 
and Sir Edward Grey says that after the war he will be charmed 
to discuss the matter! He knows perfectly well that Germany 
has tried to delude the United States into joining with her in 
the conspiracy to destroy British sea-power; and that if Germany 
has not succeeded in that sinister enterprise, it is partly because 
her methods of persuasion consisted in the unusual device of 
drowning American men, women, and children. It is true that 
at the Hague Conferences, as Sir Edward Grey may remember, 
the British Government joined in the intrigue without any 
persuasion whatever. 

During the war, the Navy, backed by public opinion, has 
succeeded in resuming its old empire of the sea, upon whose 
maintenance the liberties of Europe ultimately depend. Let 
the country see to it that the power of the Navy is not again 
trafficked away when the work of the armies is done. For it is 
then that the real test of this country is coming. 


A NavatL CoRRESPONDENT 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON 


Two months after this article is read Congress will again be 
in session. It may meet earlier under certain circumstances 
not now deemed probable but still not impossible, but if no extra- 
ordinary conditions exist the national legislature will reassemble 
in December, which is the time prescribed by the Constitution. 
The convening of Congress will be of vital interest to us and our 
Allies. 

An attempt will be made, in the first place, to pass an Act 
placing an embargo on the exportation of munitions. It would 
be idle at this time to hazard any speculation as to the outcome of 
that attempt ; but it would be worse than foolish to dismiss it 
lightly, as some people do, and pretend it is not worth serious 
consideration. I do not think any one is in a position to say— 
that is to deliver an opinion based on knowledge or authority— 
that the Act will be passed or defeated. Men of sound judgment 
prefer not to commit themselves at this time because they are 
aware much will depend upon circumstances. My own judgment 
is an Act cannot be passed without a very stout fight, but that is 
not to be taken as meaning the Act will be defeated. I agree with 
those persons who decline to commit themselves, because we must 
wait to see what may happen in the interval. 

The Germans will stop at nothing to secure the embargo. 
They are desperate. They have resorted to assassination, they 
will not scruple at murder or any other infamy to gain what they 
want ; terrorism, bribery, corruption are the weapons they em- 
ploy. All the resources at their command have been concentrated 
to this end for many months past, and they will work with re- 
newed vigour between now and the reassembling of Congress, 
The German Government evidently believes that if it were not for 
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the supplies the Allies are able to draw from this country they 
could not continue the war, and every German in America—and 
there are several millions of them—acting under orders from 
Berlin, has made himself an apostle to preach the doctrine. An 
embargo would really be an unneutral act, because it would be a 
discrimination against the Allies in favour of Germany, Austria 
and Turkey, but that, of course, is what the Germans want. 

The movement has strength because of the forces behind it. 
Apart from the Germans, who will do anything to cripple the 
Allies and are still as subservient to their Government as they 
were before they escaped its rigours, there are a great many 
Americans who regard it is an unholy thing for the United 
States to furnish the means for men to kill their fellow 
men. Americans who are helping the German campaign 
for an embargo not because they approve of Germany or her 
methods, but because they are short-sighted enough to believe 
that if the Allies cannot obtain munitions in this country the war 
will be brought to an end all the sooner, cannot be argued with. 
They cannot be persuaded that a victorious Germany is a menace 
to the world, including the United States. They are comfortable 
optimists. Germany, they say, is as anxious to end the war as 
everybody else, and when the war is over people can again turn 
to making money, the world will once more be happy, and we shall 
hear no more of war and carnage. 


In many respects the United States is a paradox. England 
has always been a man’s country, men have made legislation for 
men, and yet women have been keenly interested in politics and 
taken an active part in its political affairs, and been not without 
considerable influence. In the United States, until quite recently, 
women have not been an active political factor ; for an American 
woman to have gone on the stump for her husband would almost 
certainly have caused his defeat, because Americans did not take 
kindly to the idea of women “ mixing in politics,” and yet women 
have been a very potent factor in “invisible government.” 
American legislation has been enacted with the thought of the 
effect it would have on women, women without votes or taking 
an active part in politics, have subtly but, nevertheless, potently 
exerted pressure on legislation. Since several States have given 
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the suffrage to women and the feminist movement has swept the 
country from end to end the importance of women politically and 
socially has tremendously increased. 

America is a land of forced draft. It is a country whose people 
neither practise ancestor worship nor take much pride in posterity. 
It is a country of to-day and the present generation. The Ameri- 
can woman has become emancipated overnight, she has emerged 
from her chrysalis stage of humble dependent to the butterfly stage 
full-winged and jewelled, in the same brief time the transformation 
takes place in the lower orders of nature. From having been 
negligible and voiceless she is now a fixed quantity and vociferous. 
Her suddenly gained freedom has made her feverish, restless, 
excited to do things. Her justification for what she has won, 
and her plea for still larger power, is her moral superiority. In 
England women ask for the vote. because they frankly say men 
have not given them a “ square deal,” and only when women can 
legislate for themselves will the inequalities be removed. In 
America you hear much less of that, although the legal conception 
of women is derived from the old English jurisprudence. The 
American woman asks for the vote, and the political control it will 
bring, on the ground that morally she is much better than man, 
that fundamentally man is an immoral animal and woman is 
moral, that if the world is to be reformed and made better, it must 
be brought about through the agency of woman. It is largely 
the temperamental difference between the English woman and her 
American sister, it is to some extent the difference between society 
in a democracy and where the class system exists. Hence, in 
America the new woman is a reformer, and the raison d’étre for 
her being a new woman and all that the term implies, is the re- 
forms she accomplishes, and especially those reforms which man, 
brutal and unmoral, accepts as the established order impossible to 
be interfered with or desirable to be changed. 

The war has offered the new woman a fruitful field for her 
reforming energies. Man recognized his impotence to stop the 
war, but woman is undaunted. Hence, partly the strength of the 
present agitation to embargo the export of munitions. The women 
are in sympathy with the movement, it seems to them so eminently 
practical and righteous, the sort of thing women would do if they 
were in power, but which men, because of their distorted views, 
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sneer at as unfair and illegal. The niceties of legal restraints 
have no terror for women. Hence the pilgrimage led by Miss 
Jane Addams to Europe and the Council of Women to stop 
the War. 

Miss Jane Addams is a woman who has earned the respect of 
Americans because she has been a force for good, but she lost a 
great deal of her influence when she became a politician, and she 
has still further alienated the sympathy of her former admirers 
when she returned from her ill-conceived pilgrimage publicly to 
tell the American people that the men fighting on the battlefields 
of Europe had to be made drunk before they could be induced to 
use the bayonet. This is the sort of foolish and unwarranted 
language Miss Addams used in addressing a public audience : 

“Young men of Germany, France, and England would speak 
in honest fear and horror of the bayonet charge. 

“«* Ah, the bayonet charge, it is what we fear,’ they would say. 
To work up courage for the bayonet charge each nation uses a 
different intoxicant. In Germany they have a regular formula 
for it. The English use rum and the French resort to absinthe. 
In other words, before the terrible bayonet charges they speak 
of with dread the soldiers must be ‘ doped.’ ” 

Being a woman has its limitations ; it prevents her, among 
other things, from having an intimate knowledge of the real man. 
No doubt Miss Addams honestly believes what she told her 
audience, but it has been explained to her that rum-soaked soldiers 
are hardly in a condition to make a bayonet charge, and that men 
do not have to be “ doped ”’ to fight. But Miss Addams has not 
seen fit to retract her reflection upon the men who went through 
the bitter winter without complaining and have suffered from the 
heat without murmuring, and women without number believe she 
spoke the truth, and “ the rum-soaked soldier ”’ is a reality. 


During the past year I have tried to make the readers of this 
Review appreciate the true state of American sentiment as it 
affects us, and I have especially cautioned them not to be misled 
by newspaper utterances which cannot be fairly considered as 
representative of national sentiment, no matter how precisely they 
may represent the views of a particular community. The New 
York Tribune gives advice every Englishman ought to take to 
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heart if he really wants to understand America. What the 
Tribune says is entitled to respect because it is one of the leading 
newspapers of this country, and it has been foremost in supporting 
the cause of the Allies. It speaks as a friend, and as a friend it 
must be listened to. The leader was written before the reception 
of the recent British Notes, and the Tribune expressed the hope 
that they would lead to a settlement of the differences between 
Great Britain and the United States. It added : 

“There ought to be a clear perception in London of the 
American point of view, and there is no evidence on this side of the 
water that there is such a perception. This is easily explicable 
as a natural consequence of the state of mind produced by war. 
But there is, unfortunately, reason to believe it derives partially 
from a misunderstanding of the character of American sympathy 
with the Allied cause. Such misapprehension, if not removed, 
may ultimately lead to unfortunate consequences. 

** Americans who sympathise with the Allies may be roughly 
divided into two wholly diverse groups. There are, first of all, 
not a few Americans whose personal affection for England or 
France, sentimental and sympathetic feeling for these two nations, 
makes them unreservedly champions of the Allied Arms. Many 
Americans desire England to win because they like England, feel 
a sense of loyalty to a nation bound to us by language, by literature 
and by a common history up to the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 

“* Now this fraction of American opinion is not without in- 
fluence, value, weight. It accepts the whole British cause without 
reservation, and it would be satisfied to see the United States join 
in the war on the British side, or at least so to interpret American 
rights as to give British naval operations the least possible hin- 
drance. But it is necessary to point out that this fraction of the 
American population is not more numerous or politically more 
influential than that which is of Germanic origin and is quite as 
intensely and devotedly German in its sympathies. 

‘* What is essential for the English to remember is that the 
very much larger fraction of the American public, which is frankly 
pro-Ally, is not the least influenced by any personal or sentimental 
emotions. It desires the Allies to win because from the morning 
on which German soldiers entered Belgium it recognised in the 
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German methods and in the German idea something wholly alien 
to the American vision. It decided then and definitely that the 
defeat of Germany was essential to civilisation, humanity, liberty 
—American ideals quite as much as they are French or English.” 

The Tribune warns English public opinion not to be misled or 
to go astray and continues : 

“The Tribune speaks with utter frankness as a newspaper 
which has steadily championed the Allies’ cause, and believes that 
only in German defeat is there any escape from a return to the rule 
of force and the supremacy of brute strength. But it believes that 
British public opinion should realise the exact nature of the bulk 
of American sympathy for the Allied cause, and the terms on which 
it has been enlisted and the conditions on which it can remain of 
use to the Allied cause... . 

** The mass of Americans are not, as a settled habit of mind, 
pro-British or pro-German. These are emotions confined to a few 
and due to unusual conditions. Thus our sympathy in the war 
grows out of the perception that it is a war of ideas, and that the 
American idea is wholly hostile to that which has been accepted 
by the Germans. But at the point where the British adopt the 
German idea—even in reprisal—we shall protest—even if it affects 
property instead of life, and rights rather than existence. This, 
the Tribune believes, is the American point of view. It is not of 
any real import, then, whether the British regard it as right or 
wrong. What is of value now is that they should grasp it as a fact, 
even if they cannot accept it as correct. 

“Many Englishmen have said and feel that America should 
lend every aid to England because she is fighting America’s battle. 
This is the view of not a few Americans, but it is not the American 
point of view. The American point of view is that so far as the 
United States is able, it should resist every attack upon inter- 
national law, and oppose to its uttermost extent all invasion of the 
rights of neutrals, whether by murder or arbitrary exercise of sea- 
power. American foreign policy will be shaped by this opinion. 
It should not be misunderstood in England, because such mis- 
understanding will simply play into the hands of those who are 
seeking to destroy American sympathy for the Allied cause for 
German reasons.”’ 

I have quoted this unusual article at more than ordinary 
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length because it expresses so well what I have endeavoured to 
impress upon English readers. Common sense requires us, as the 
Tribune so delicately suggests, that we look at America not through 
the eyes of Englishmen, but through the eyes of Americans. It 
is not what Englishmen would like America to say or do, but what 
Americans think they ought to say or do, and what they say or do 
will be governed by what they believe to be their own self-interests, 
precisely as we should if the circumstances were reversed. We 
may think America is wrong, that what she believes is in her 
interest, is, as a matter of fact, detrimental, and that history will 
sustain our verdict and prove the American mistake. That does 
not matter. So long as Americans are satisfied to pursue a certain 
policy, to pursue that policy because it seems to them not only 
proper, but profitable—giving to that word no sordid meaning— 
we cannot convince them to the contrary. We shall, if we are 
sensible, not resent that decision, we shall, if our national interests 
demand it, pursue our own policy guided by the same considera- 
tions that control the United States, but no Englishman ought to 
expect Americans to consider their own country of less importance 
to them, than England and her Allies. Friendly as Americans may 
be, their friendship cannot be strained to the point of sacrifice. 


There are some Americans willing to make sacrifices for 
England, there are other Americans who would not consider it a 
sacrifice because they know that if England goes down they can 
only stay up by doing what England neglected to do—their 
salvation rests not on “ moral suasion ” and the idle talk of foolish 
women, but in the fear strength alone inspires in an Army and 
Navy powerful enough to make them safe and to protect Latin 
America and the Monroe Doctrine from German assaults. But 
the great mass of Americans are not moved by such thoughts. 
They have no special affection for England, rather, in the belief 
of many competent observers, the feeling is one of dislike. We see 
the general trend of sentiment in the comments of the American 
Press on Sir Edward Grey’s Notes, and the demand that Germany 
be permitted to purchase unlimited supplies of American cotton 
for military purposes. 

Excepting those few newspapers whose sense of justice makes 
them see that England is simply doing now what the United States 
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did in the last half of the last century, and that in blockading 
Germany through neutral ports England is merely following the 
example set by the United States when it seized British ships 
carrying supplies to the Confederacy, the great mass of American 
newspapers find Sir Edward Grey’s defence of British actions to be 
unsatisfactory, and insist that the United States must “ stand on 
its rights ”’ and be the champion of neutrals and the upholder of 
international law. That Sir Edward Grey has answered the 
American contention by citing American precedents and quoting 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, decisions 
which bore heavily on British commerce, but which were ac- 
quiesced in by the British Government, seems to count for little. 
The boot was on the other foot at that time. It was the United 
States that profited and England who was the victim. Now that 
the United States is asked to suffer some loss and inconvenience 
the decisions of the Supreme Court are conveniently forgotten 
and international law is given another construction. 

It is gratifying to add the newspaper comment, in the main, 
has been temperate and attempts to arouse hostility against 
England are few. Jiven those papers that charge England with 
having violated international law no less than Germany make the 
distinction between a violation involving human life and an inter- 
ference in trade. Murder, as one of these papers remarks, cannot 
be arbitrated, profits, actual or prospective lost can be made good. 


Cotton was getting to be a very dangerous question and 
threatened the amicability of Anglo-American relations, until 
it was recently disposed of by the tardy action of the Alhed 
Governments. Americans now have some slight understanding of 
the damage inflicted upon England by their Civil War when cotton 
was declared contraband, but American losses are trivial com- 
pared with those England had to stand. In fact, thus far the actual 
American loss is too small to explain the anger aroused in the 
South ; the exports, reckoned by bales, during the year of the war 
are practically the same as those of the year before, but the cotton 
has been sold at a lower price, for which England cannot be blamed. 
The Southern man is resentful because he cannot sell his cotton 
to Germany and get the benefit of war prices, the British blockade 
having the same effect on the price of cotton in Germany as the 
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American blockade had on the price of cotton in England when at 
one time during the war, if my memory is not at fault, cotton sold 
in Liverpool at half a crown a pound, which of course was pro- 
hibitive. No one could afford to buy cotton goods made of half- 
crown cotton, so that the price simply brought the trade to a 
standstill, but Germany needing cotton not for domestic purposes, 
but to manufacture explosives, is prepared to pay whatever the 
American exporters may demand; and I am told on reliable 
authority a shipload of cotton delivered in a German port 
fetched five times the price in Liverpool. Quite naturally 
American cotton men enjoyed these handsome profits, and felt 
they were being discriminated against. Daily they read of the 
fortunes made by the manufacturers of munitions and other men 
having contracts with the Allied Governments, and as these 
factories are in the North the old Southern jealousy of the North 
again flames. Ifthe North can make its millions out of the Allies 
why should not Germany be allowed to enrich the South ? The 
South knows that Germany has money to buy cotton at an extra- 
vagant price, and it seems unfair, according to the Southern view, 
that the one thing Germany wants to buy, and the one thing the 
South has to sell should not be able to find its desirable market. 


It would be easy to say that this unpleasant situation has 
been brought about by bad management and the blunders of 
the British Government, but that would be unfair so long as all 
the facts are not known. Here it has never been understood why 
a blockade of Germany was not declared in the early months of 
the war and cotton was not declared contraband. Probably there 
were good reasons for this tender treatment of the enemy, but in 
that case it would have been better had the public been admitted 
to the Government’s confidence. For months cotton went into 
Germany in large quantities, and the trade was carried on without 
concealment, the price cotton was bringing in Hamburg and 
Bremen being frequently quoted in American newspapers. The 
British Government virtually made the South believe it had a 
market for its cotton in Germany at a fictitious price, the cotton 
men no doubt regarded that price as secured to them, and subse- 
quently they felt they had been deprived of their “ vested rights ” 
in the German cotton market. Had the British Government shown 
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the same courage and decision as President Lincoln did, the South 
would have adjusted itself to conditions, and the problem would 
have been easier of solution. 

President Lincoln was without consideration for either friend 
or foe, not because he was a man without feeling—and Lincoln’s 
charity has become a heritage—but because he was animated by a 
single motive—to fight the war through to a successful conclusion 
in the shortest possible time. He did not palter, neither did he 
negotiate when action was necessary. There have been few men 
with a clearer vision than Lincoln, and it is impossible to believe 
that a man who could see so far in the future, whose statesmanship 
was so repeatedly shown, doubted for a single moment what the 
effect of his policy would be or the anger and impatience it would 
create in England. He was prepared to meet that. It was his 
country against the South in rebellion, the life of a nation against 
the injury to England, and only one course was possible. Lincoln 
went ahead, brutally it must have seemed to Englishmen at the 
time, but whocan blame him ? He made no offer of compensation, 
there is nothing to show he believed any obligation was imposed 
upon a belligerent to recompense a neutral for losses incident to 
war. In those days neutrals had to make the best of a bad job. 

At last the Allied Government have done what should have 
been done a year ago. Various fantastic schemes were put 
forward by which Germany was to be prevented from receiving 
cotton and the American cotton grower to be saved from loss. 
I should be delighted to see such a scheme put into operation, 
but I fear it is impossible and unworkable, and it would be 
exceedingly dangerous and do very great harm if a crude and 
unpractical plan were adopted that would dispose of the question 
temporarily and revive it in more virulent form a few months 
later. 


Germany’s second answer to the Lusitania Note is no more 
satisfactory than the first, it has been answered with great firm- 
ness by the President, and there the matter rests for the present. 
The indignation caused by the destruction of the Lusitania has so 
completely cooled, that nothing could now blow it into the flame 
of war, although a second Lusitania tragedy would again throw 
the country into ferment, and some excitement has been aroused 
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by the sinking of the Arabic and the intrigues of Dr. Dumba, 
the Austro- Hungarian Ambassador in Washington, but it is well to 
bear in mind, that there is no war party in America, no great element 
of the population hungering for war. If Germany could be made 
to suffer for all the wrongs and injuries and insults she has heaped 
upon the United States a great many Americans would rejoice 
exceedingly, but the vast majority would forgo their revenge 
rather than see it inflicted at the cost of war. The country 
quite approves of the President showing firmness to Germany, 
of the use of the word “unfriendly ” in a diplomatic despatch, 
but that is as far as it thinks he ought to go at this time. It is 
really a very curious situation. There is much feeling against 
Germany, but it is tempered by prudence; many Americans 
bitterly resent the way in which they have been humiliated by 
Germany, but they keep silent rather than give encouragement to 
jingoism. A year ago Americans would have talked somewhat 
lightly about war and at least made a good bluff, now they know 
how utterly unprepared for war they are, how idle it would be to 
bluff, and it has had a sobering effect. The patriot of a few years 
ago who declaimed about the United States being able to lick all 
creation is no more heard, but the man who has given study to the 
subject and shows that the United States has ammunition to last 
about a day under modern battle conditions is listened to with 
attention. 

These things have made people think and convinced them that 
the old happy-go-lucky days when America need have no fear have 
gone. When Germany drew the sword a year ago she taught all 
the world a lesson that will not soon be forgotten. She taught 
the world the meaning of force and the value of preparation, 
and the United States has given heed. A year ago Congress was 
completely in control of the pacifists and the non-military men ; 
the Democratic party was trying to win the favour of the country 
by its economy, and the easiest way to save the money was to 
starve the army and navy. One of the most important questions 
to come before Congress when it meets in December will be the 
increase of the army in some degree proportionate to the size of the 
country, and a shipbuilding programme that will materially 
strengthen the fleet, especially where it is now lamentably 
weak, 
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Because of the attitude of the President towards the 
German Government, the Germans in America are against the 
President and the Democratic party. A shifty politician, whose 
only moral code was confined to the word success, might easily 
persuade himself that if he could rely on the German vote his 
victory was assured, and to oppose everything that Mr. Wilson 
supported was the surest means to gain that vote. The Germans 
evidently believe they will control the“next Presidential election, 
and being singularly obtuse they have been stupid enough publicly 
to proclaim what they intend to do, and they have indulged in some 
vicious attacks on the President ; one of their speakers having 
declared him a “ political bankrupt.’? Nothing could help Mr, 
Wilson more. If the next election is to be a contest between 
Germans and Americans, between German ideas and American 
ideas ; if the next President is to be representative of America or to 
be subservient to Germany, then the result is already determined. 
Americans are still in a majority in their own country, and Ameri- 
cans without thought of party will rally to the support of an 
American President ; they will forget prejudice, dislike, the petty 
things that politicians make much of at election time. If the 
Germans are fools enough to challenge America, America will meet 
the challenge in the only way it ought to be met. 

I make this assertion without qualification. The temper of the 
public is too marked to be misunderstood. When a paper so 
firmly wedded to its Republic idols as the New York Tribune, 
to whom nothing has been good heretofore that came out of the 
Democratic household, tells its readers, “‘ There is just one thing 
for Republicans to do. Their support of a President defending 
Americans lives and rights must be complete and unfaltering. 
American Republicans must replace German Democrats in the 
national alignment,” it is not merely a warning to Germans, but 
it is an exhortation to Americans. I can think of nothing so 
almost inconceivable as the New York Tribune supporting a 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, and yet between a 
Democratic candidate voicing America and a Republican the 
puppet of the Kaiser, the Tribune would not hesitate. Nor would 
millions of Americans who were born Americans and have not 
acquired a hyphen. 

A. Maurice Low 


